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Great New Novel 


THE JUDGMENT] 


HOUSE 


Now and then a book, a novel, sweeps us 
off our feet—lifts us out of the work-a-day 
world and sets us down in the delectable coun- 
try of romance—breathless but happy. So with 
““The Judgment House.’’ It is, above all, 

a wholly satisfying story—a story of wide 
spaces and of a Cleopatra-like hero- 
ine swaying men and almost the 
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destinies of nations by the 
inescapable charm of per- 
sonality and beauty. 














THE BEND IN THE ROAD 





By Truman A. DeWeese 


sage story of how 
a tired city man 
found rest, diversion 
and renewed __ bodily 
vigor through a return 
to pleasant pastoral 
pursuits on a neglected 
farm. There in the 
daily pottering withthe 
soil amid the peace of 
the hills andin thecom- 
panionship of ‘‘ grow- 
ing things’’ the owner 
was filled with strength 
and inspiration for his 
workinthecity. Every 
chapter is redolent of 
blossoms. Andthrough 
it all there runs the 





boyish ecstasy of a man who has discovered a 
hobby that holds him. It is not a manual on 
agriculture or horticulture, and yet it abounds 
in suggestions that testify to the author’s prac- 
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tical experience in ‘‘making things grow.’ 
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A NEW NOVEL 


By the Author of 
‘Riders of the Purple Sage,’’ 
‘*The Heritage of the Desert,’’ etc. 


DESERT 
GOLD 


“But it is melodrama pure and undefiled,” 
said one reader of “‘ Desert Gold.” 











“ What’s melodrama P” he was asked. 


“I mean it is a glorified dime novel written 
with splendid distinction, with charming grace, 
with red vigor, but still it is a sort of dime novel. 
There’s the same galloping succession of 
events, the same tense. situations—only it is all 
presented with such delicacy, such literary 
charm, one almost forgets the plot.” 


That’s the story, after all. 







Illustrated by Douglas Duer. Post 8vo, $1.30 net 
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THE SOJOURNER | 


By 
ROBERT D. 
ELDER 


STORY of the West, 

with realistic descrip- 
tions of adverture and life 
that recall Bret Harte, and 
a tender love story. The 
hero, a popular senior at 
Princeton and son of a 





multi-millionaire, had ap- 
parently a smooth way of life ahead of him. Yet fate 
and his own idealism led him into rough roads. After — 
an unfortunate experience at Princeton he went West 
and became a cowboy, and among the Colorado 
mountains experienced hardships, adventures, and loyal 
comradeships which made a man of him. The girl who 
had done so much to harm him in the East again 
nearly wrecked his life. All through the story the 
presence of the Sojourner, appearing at critical mo- 
ments, is a mystical influence for good: 


Mlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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President Wilson on Capitol Hill 


‘Nothing does so much honor to a man newly risen to eminence as to make new regulations devised 


by himself. 


F Tuomas Basincton Macaunay had been alive 
and well and in Washington on April the 8th, 
as he used to mark time, we should have had a 
fitting portrayal of the memorable event which 
signalized the entirely new freedom of a pretty 
new. President. Beef-eating sergeants-at-arms 
would have stalked glumly about, great lords 
of the plains would have strolled in from the head- 
waters of the noble Missouri, ambassadors and 
ambassadresses would have appeared resplendent 
in gilt and lace, bright eyes would have blinked 
at the unaccustomed splendour (with a u), and 
more than one lady would have been carried out 
in a fit. But Mr. Macautay’s caleulation that 
the Republic would die before he did having gone 
wrong, we are compelled, as usual, to turn to our 
neighbor, the Sun, for a pen-picture sufficiently 
vivid to satisfy a natural craving for details. 

Be it understood that April the 8th was the day 
on which the speech-making spirit of Joun Apams 
was what the present alleged Secretary of the Navy 
would eall reincarnated. President Witson had 
served due notice upon Congress that he had 
graciously accepted the invitation which Congress 
had neglected to send to him and would appear 
at high noon or thereabouts to deliver an im- 
promptu address upon the state of the Union in 
persona graia. His reasons for so doing were, as 
usual, “ very simple.” 

“T think,” he said, “it is the most dignified 
way for the President to address the Houses on the 
opening of the session instead of sending the ad- 
dress by messenger and letting the clerk read it 
perfunctorily. I thought that the dignified and 
natural thing was to read it. It is a precedent 
which, it is true, has been discontinued a long 
time, but which is a very respectable precedent.” 
He also hinted through Secretary Tumutty, who 
is becoming a sort of Lors, that he meant no re- 
flection upon THomMas JEFFERSON, who had to do 
originally with the discontinuance aforesaid. 

Nevertheless, as the painstaking Mr. Macaubay 
would have taken note, the information aroused 
wide-spread interest in the minds of living states- 
men. In point of fact, on the day preceding the 
event mentioned hitherto, three Senators as unlike 
in temperament, disposition, and physical appear- 
ance as ean be easily imagined, although each of 
the Roman type, rose in their places and spoke 
their minds. The first to make deliverance was 
our old friend Historicus ef Massachusetts, who 
now finds so little of interest in the present that 
he is writing and printing chapters of what Mr. 
Roosevett would designate as possible reminis- 
cences. : 

“Tt is well known to all here,” said Senator 
Lopcr, with far greater confidence than we should 
have felt, “that under the administrations of 
WasnHtnctron and Apams it was the practice for the 
President to come either to the hall of the Senate 
or to the hall of the House of Representatives and 
deliver his message in person.” The custom, he 
continued, with historical accuracy, had been bor- 
rowed from England, where kings and queens were 
wont to open Parliament in person if there were 
no CroMWELLS around. But the Jeffersonians dis- 
approved of all such monarchical proceedings, and 
said Senator Longe: 

When Mr. JEFFERSON was elected he altered this 


custom once for all, and we have always adhered to 
the Jeffersonian change. I suppose Mr. JEFFERSON 


must have had, possibly, the feeling in regard to it 
that was expressed by his followers; and I think he 
was not, as a rule, much given to speech-making. 
At all events, he addressed a letter to the President 
of the Senate on the Sth of December, 1801. 


What the Senator meant to say was that Mr. 
JEFFERSON thought he was altering the custom 
“once for all.” The fact, of course, is that it re- 
mained changed only 112 short years. Mr. Jer- 
FERSON had not foreseen a politically lineal deseend- 
ant with a strong Hamiltonian strain. But that 
is neither there nor here. The letter addressed 
to the President of the Senate by the original 
Tuomas, who, by the way, was so proud of his 
given name that he never dropped it for a minute, 
reads this way: 


Srr,—The circumstances under which we find our- 
selves at this place rendering inconvenient the mode 
heretofore practised of making by personal address 
the first communications between the Segislative and 
Executive branches. I have adopted that by message, 
as used on all subsequent occasions throughout the 
session. 

In doing this I have had principal regard to the 
convenience of the Legislature, to the economy of 
their time, to their relief from the embarrassment of 
immediate answers on subjects not fully before them, 
and to the benefit thence resulting to the public 
affairs. 

Trusting that a procedure founded in these mo- 
tives will meet their appreciation, I beg through you, 
sir, to communicate the enclosed message with the 
documents accompanying it to the Honorable the 
Senate, and pray you accept for yourself and them 
the homage of my high regard and consideration. 


To Dr. Rusu Mr. Jerrerson merely remarked, 
“By sending a message, instead of making a 
speech, I have prevented the bloody conflict to 
which the making of an answer would have com- 
mitted them.” So they were able to “set into 
real business ” without losing several days “ com- 
bating an answer.” 

But we are forgetting Senator Lopce, who pro- 
ceeded in this wise: 


I do not know, Mr. President, whether it is the 
plan of this reversion to the earlier and very digni- 
fied Federalist procedure to continue it, and make 
an address in reply to the personally delivered mes- 
sage. It seems to me it would be very appropriate 
to do so. But Mr. JErreRson’s change was accepted 
by the country and has been followed from that day 
to this. I do not recall at this moment but one ad- 
verse comment after it had once gone into effect; and 
that, curiously enough, proceeded from JoHun RAn- 
DOLPH, who stated on one occasion that he thought it 
very unfortunate that the old plan of the President 
coming and delivering his message in person and the 
Houses then adopting an address had been abandoned, 
because he said the consideration of the message and 
the adoption of the address gave such an excellent 
opportunity to review what had been done, to com- 
ment and criticise the message, and it seemed to 
him that it was a great pity to be given up. 

We record with pain a suspicion that the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s recollection is not as good as 
it used to be. Our own is very distinct to the 
effect that a far broader statesman than the pro- 
vineial Jonn Ranpoten, of Roanoke, found oc- 
easion to make “adverse comment” upon JEF- 
FERSON’s act. We can, indeed, recall his very 
words, to wit: 

JEFFERSON killed this simple ceremonial, and sub- 
stituted for it the written message, sent by a secre- 
tary and read by a clerk in the midst of talk and 
bustle, which is the form we have to-day. JEFFER- 
son’s change was made, of course, in the name of 
liberty, and also because he was averse to public 
speaking. From the latter point of view it was 
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If these, when once established, show that they have grandeur in them, then they will render 
the man an object of respect and admiration.”-—NiccoLO MACHIAVELLI. 


reasonable enough, but the ostensible cause was as 
hollow and meaningless as any of the French notions 
to which it was close akin. It is well for the head 
of the state to meet face to face the representatives 
of the same people who elected him. 


We are quoting from memory, but the Senator 
can easily determine whether our recollection is as 
good as his by turning to page 79 of the second 
volume of the Life of George Washington, by 
Henry Carnot Loner. 

We hate to admit it, but the truth is that we 
could not detect the point in the Senator’s speech 
and, as usual, had to go to Boston for it. They 
have made a study of him there and understand 
him, as witness the following from the Boston 
Herald: 

I incline to think that Senator Lopce’s historie 
citations on the President’s reading his own message 
in Congress were cleverly intended to play with the 
Democrats. Their great apostle and _ prototype, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, had abandoned the idea, and Mr. 
LopcE liked to call attention to the prophet of the 
new freedom in the act of returning to disearded 
Federalism. The Bay State Senator also had some 
sport in laying emphasis on the importance of an 
address to the President in reply, as in keeping with 
the necessities of the old order. He knew there was 
no reply to be made, and nothing that could be said. 
But it was all very clever. People make a great mis- 
take who think Lover lacking in humor. 

It is a guarded utterance, but that is their way. 
They never boast vulgarly of thinking in Boston; 
they merely admit an inclination in that direction. 
But we surmise that the divination is correct and 
we cheerfully attribute our own stupidity to the 
fact that we are of the very people who have made 
the great mistake referred to. 

In the temporary absence of Mrs. Martin W. 
Lirtteton Senator Jonn SuHarp WILLIAMS spoke 
as the personal representative of the immortal Jrr- 
FERSON. He regretted exceedingly that the Presi- 
dent had resolved upon a procedure which involved 
a revival of “the cheap and tawdry and tinsel 
imitation of British methods.” It was not, in his 
judgment, without reason that every President had 
followed Mr. Jerrerson’s example and he hoped 
there would be no more of the “ pomposities ” and 
“cavaleadings ” which he considered “ out of keep- 
ing with the American spirit and American in- 
stitutions.” Apparently the Senator thought the 
President was going to prance up the steps of the 
Capitol. but in any ease he would not oppose the 
resolution, because it would be discourteous to do 
so. although he could not but envy the Senator 
from Massachusetts his happiness over the fact 
that the infraction of the time-honored tradition 
came from a nominally Democratic source. The 
sadness of Senator WiLuiAMs evoked the sympathy 
of all present, but it was evident that he spoke 
rather in sorrow than in anger. 

Senator Srone also adventured a few trite ob- 
servations, but he was originally a CLarK man, so 
no attention need be paid to what he said. 

They took the matter less seriously in the House 
of Representatives, where, according to the papers, 
“when the committee reported that Mr. Witson 
would appear before Congress in person there were 
shouts of laughter.” 

Such the preliminaries. We now revert for 
a moment to the Sun’s account of the actual hap- 
pening. It was “a scene of unusual activity ” be- 
cause “there were twice as many tickets as seats ” 
and “statesmen’s wives trod upon one another’s 





toes with good-natured recklessness.” In fact, the 
wife of the Vice-President “was turned away by 
the doorkeepers,” one of whom, apparently thinking 
it was some sort of game, curtly announced “a 
full house.” Finally, however, a suitable place 
was found 

The British and French ambassadors and their 
consorts arrived early, but Mr. Joun Barrett was 
a trifle late and it looked for a time as if the 
ceremony would have to be postponed. <A sigh of 
relief went up from the Speaker’s rostrum when 
the Director General of the Western Hemisphere 
finally appeared leaning upon the arm of Mr. 
Duptry Firtp Martone, who also is soon to become 
a third assistant public servant. 

The Speaker himself was resplendent in “ his 
best frock coat and a white waisteoat”  brill- 
iantly supplemented with “a searf of rich purple ” 
and “a big white carnation ” in his buttonhole on 
the left. Leader Unperwoop was immaculate, as 

ver, in long coat, creased trousers, and his Mona 
Lisa smile. The others looked about as usual. 

The Senators came in, like the animals on their 
visit to the ark, “two by two,” the Vice-President 
leading with a slight limp occasioned by his desper- 
ate endeavors to master the brutal game of golf. 
Both Senator Witiiams’s and Senator Martine’s 
countenances were somewhat wry, although the 
latter’s was illumined by obvious consciousness of 
proprietorship. Senator Eni Roor also smiled. 

The President was “warmly applauded.” When 
he had “smiled and bowed his acknowledgements ” 
and “stepped briskly up the dais,” it was observed 
that he had disearded the pepper-and-salt suit in 
which he received the Supreme Court, and “ was 
attired in a frock coat with dark-gray trousers 
of modest stripe.” He spoke, “in a strong, clear 
voice,” these words: 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen of the Con- 
gress: Iam very glad indeed to have this opportunity 
of addressing the two Houses direetly, and thereby 
verifying for myself the impression that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is a person and not a mere 
department of the government hailing Congress from 
some isolated island of jealous authority, sending 
messages instead of speaking with his own natural 
voice: in short, that he is a human being trying to 
co-operate with other human beings in a common 
service, 

Hereafter, after enjoving this pleasure and privilege, 
1 shall feel absolutely normal in all our dealings 
with one another. 

Ile then advised Congress to reduee the tariff 
and await further instructions. When he fin- 
ished there was more applause,-led by Secretary 
Tumunry, who was present in his personal capacity 
as a private citizen of Jersey City. “In exactly 
thirty-seven minutes after his departure on this 
precedent-smashing journey,” the Sun concludes: 
* President Wintson descended from his automobile 
in front of the White House,” greatly to the relief 
of Assistant-President ITousr, who had been wateh- 
ing anxiously from a sequestered nook in the upper 
story. 

[It was a very pretty performance all through, 
and nobody has found any fault except our hyper- 
critical neighbor, the Times, which fears that the 
innovation may “lead to unfortunate results” in 
the form of hissing, which “would certainly be 
deplorable.” But there is nothing in that. Mem- 
bers of Congress are not only invariably polite, 
but they are also well aware, as Mr. Doo.ry once 
remarked, that they get their real message when 
they go to the White House to inquire about the 
post-ottices. Neither is there any point in the 
Times's subtle insinuation that the President’s 
underlying purpose was to “air his vanity.” He 
told plainly enough in the words quoted above 
why he went in persona grata. We was sick of 
living like Robinson Crusoe on an island, and he 
wanted to show that he was really a human being 
like “other human beings.” so that “hereafter, 
after enjoying his pleasure and privilege,” he would 
cease to feel abnormal. Nobody but the Times, 
or perhaps the Hvening Post, would think of 
criticizing an aet so wholly natural and un- 
affected. 

We are proud and pleased to be able to record 
the fact that no other publie journal has animad- 
verted upon the happy episode in words that 
might tend to mar the honeymoon of the new 
administration. 


Not a Whim 

When President Witson goes over to the 
Capitol to read his message to Congress, it is not 
a mere whim. 

Tt is an action with thirty years of thought 
behind it. 

It is not an aet of aggression nor of advertise- 
ment, but an experiment, duly considered, to facil- 
tate government. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Perhaps that is why Mr. Witson’s innovation 
seems to have been so successful. He is not an 
improviser either of stunts or of methods or of 
convictions. His thoughts and his’ important 
actions have deep foundations. 

Undoubtedly, in this instance, his purpose was 
to rivet public attention upon tariff legislation 
and, incidentally, to emphasize his own leadership. 


Taxing Authority at Its Source 

The President had so good a time on April the 
8th that on April the 9th he again rowed over from 
his island of jealous authority and made another 
visit to Capitol Hill. This time he went to 
confer with the Democratic members of the 
Finanee Committee of the Senate, who had been 
summoned previously from their duties in the 
Chamber, about the tariff. Just what happened 
has not found its way into the public prints, but 
the President went so far as to remark laughingly 
to the correspondents, when he emerged from the 
marble room, that there was really no “ crisis,” and 
that in the end harmony would prevail or he 
would know the reason why. Something was also 
said about a “mat,” which we didn’t quite eateh. 
It was a mere visit of courtesy—in fact, the re- 
turn of a eall, designed solely to effect true co- 
operation, a sort of drawing together, so to speak, 
in the service of the people. The Senators them- 
selves were obviously touched by the atteniion, 
and everybody else seemed at least pleased. 

Imagine, then, our amazement when we found 
our unemotional neighbor, the World, guide-m- 
chief of the administration, breaking into double 
leads over the incident. “ We cannot believe,” it 
said, firmly, “that President Witson was well 
advised ”—whom does the World suspect ?—“ in 
going to the Capitol.” N hat there is 
2 g Japitol. Not that there is any 
eause for alarm in “the ery of usurpation” or 
“specious plea of an insidious form of Executive 
intimidation.” All that, of course, is absurd. 
What the World is concerned about is “the 

stige of the Presidency itself.” I inued 
prestige o ie Presidency itself. t continued, 
with undisguised anxiety: 

The President of the United States cannot afford 
to take the chance of being publicly flouted by a 
Senator or a Representative. He cannot afford to 
take the chance of having his leadership publicly re- 
buked as private meddling. But this is what he does 
when he goes to the Capitol for conferences with mem- 
bers of Congress. 

At the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue there is 
a White House with commodious Executive offices. 
By the unwritten law of Washington the President 
may see whomever he wishes to see. The Senator or 
Representative who is summoned to the White House 
must go, or label himself as deficient in the ordinary 
amenities of official life. It is impossible for the 
President to be insulted in the White House. Con- 
gressional callers may agree with him or disagree 
with him, but there is a line that none of them may 
cross without, in a sense, ostracizing himself po- 
litically. 

It is quite a different matter when the President 
goes to the Capitol as an advocate of legislation. 
There he is on Congress’s ground and is no longer 
master of the situation. 

It is proper enough for the President to read his 
messages if he prefers, but in the matter of consult- 
ing with Congressmen it is wiser to follow the beaten 
path of tradition. It is far safer to summon the 
Capitol to the White House than to carry the White 
House to the Capitol. . . 

Highly as we esteem the World’s marked ability 
when it engages in demonstration of its inde- 
pendence and fidelity to principle, we cannot even 
pretend to get excited over this. In truth, there 
is no question of principle involved at all. It is 
wholly a matter of policy or of method. If Presi- 
dent Witson thinks he ean achieve results mere 
quickly by going up the hill and removing some 
of the blinders that Mr. Marsuaty found Senators 
wearing, there is no good reason why he shouldn’t 
do so. At the worst, like a certain famous gentle- 
man of France, he ean always go down again— 
as, in fact, he did the other day—unruffled and in 
good order. 

Time and experience invariably straighten out 
little matters of this kind. We, too, have our 
doubts of the efficacy of the President’s plan be- 
cause, as a continuous performance, it seems to 
lack sense. A President embodies an entire de- 
partment in himself; he is paid ten times as much 
as a Senator, and presumably his time is worth 
more than ten times as much; he has a zreat deal 
to do, and oceasionally needs to stop and think: 
he also has to eat and sleep and converse with 
disinterested strangers who spurn the thought of 
seeking office. Logically, therefore, as the World 
says, he would do well to let Congressmen “ follow 
the beaten path of tradition ” to the White House. 

That, moreover, is the way it will work out prae- 
tically. Despite his feeling of need to prove that 
he is “like other human beings,” Mr. Wison’s 
liking of novel ways is sufficiently obvious, and he 
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is entitled to his fling. It won’t last. He will 
have to go to the Capitol once or twice more to 
prove that he was right, but as soon as his pres- 
ence in the wrong place becomes so usual that 
Congressmen go on attending to their own busi- 
ness and pay no attention to his comings and 
goings, he will go back where he belongs and stay 
there. 

The World needn’t lose sleep. A century-old 
precedent is far stronger than a month-old Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Witson is in no danger of being 
ignored entirely while he remains on the little 
old island which lies between the departments of 
Josepuus DANIELS and JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


The Underwood Tariff Bill 

Harprer’s WEEKLY expects to treat the UNDER- 
woop tariff bill precisely as it has treated other 
tariff bills—that is to say, on its merits as we see 
them. For many years an advocate of the low- 
tariff policy, we naturally weleome the introduc- 
tion of a low-tariff bill with good prospects of 
passage. We sincerely trust this bill will pass in 
a form consistent with that policy and that the 
country will adhere to the policy, as it did from 
1846 to the Civil War. But it is no part of our 
advocacy of our faith to deal disingenuously with 
any specific measure. 

Moreover, anything said now about the Unprer- 
woop bill must be said tentatively. At the pres- 
ent writing, though already before the House 
nominally, it is in fact still subject to amendments 
by the House Democratic caucus. We must add, 
to be candid, that we do not pretend to have mas- 
tered already the immense detail of the measure. 

Nevertheless, a just judgment of it must rest on 
the way it deals with the great mass of articles 
subject to tariff taxation, not merely on its treat- 
ment of the particular commodities—sugar and 
wool, for instance—which as subjects of lively con- 
troversy are naturally singled out by the news- 
papers. The great enterprise of Mr. UNpERWoopD 
and his associates should be taken as a whole. 

Taking it that way, and confessing our acquaint- 
ance with it to be still imperfect, we nevertheless 
feel justified in saying this much about it: 

It is a thoroughly honest effort to carry out the 
low-tariff, non-protective policy. It is a sub- 
stantial, even radical, downward revision of exist- 
ing schedules and will, if it is passed substantially 
as it stands, aftord us a fair test of the Democratic 
theory of tariffs applied with intelligence to pres- 
ent conditions. 

Tt is both a revenue tariff and a competitive 
tariff. It does not for a moment lose sight of the 
principle that the tariff is a tax to raise money, yet 
it steadily keeps in mind the actual status of pro- 
ductive industries in this country and abroad. The 
two aims are consistent. The bill offers our pro- 
ducers all the help to be derived from the cheapen- 
ing or even the making free of what they need in 
their several lines of production, but resolutel; 
denies them immunity from competition. What 
it puts on the free list is not one whit more demon- 
strative of its sincerity of purpose than its taking 
from the free list a number of articles, mainly 
luxuries, for the revenue they will yield. 

It adheres to the principle of taxing luxuries 
heavily and taxing necessaries as lightly as the 
requirements of revenue permit; but in our judg- 
ment it does not, in leaving the tobacco and liquor 
taxes practically unchanged, exhaust the revenue- 
raising possibilities of those schedules. This, how- 
ever, is a matter to be considered only in econnec- 
tion with internal-revenue legislation. 

It is right and consistent in endeavoring to re- 
duce the cost of living to the mass of Americans, 
and the sincerity of its framers is again apparent 
in the fact that adherence to this purpose permits 
a demagogie appeal by its opponents to the farmers 
of the country. We trust, however, that the mass 
of American farmers are quite intelligent enough 
to see that they gain more from the removal of 
really and highly protective duties on the things 
they buy than they lose by the removal of illusory 
protection on the things they sell. 

We think, therefore, that as to the great mass 
of commodities and industries it deals with, the 
bill is honest, thoroughgoing, intelligent; that it 
is truly Democratic and deserves the support of 
every Democrat and of every independent op- 
ponent of the high-protection form of privilege. 


The Politics of It 

So much for the foundation work of Mr. Unper- 
woop and his fellows. They have done as well as 
Wituam LL. Winson and his fellows did twenty 
years ago, and that is no mean praise. They have 
a far better prospect of seeing their work carried 
on to fulfilment and practical effects. But the 
prospect is not unclouded. ; 
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True, they can look to a party still apparently 
united to support them; there has been no pre- 
liminary quarrel over another matter, as there was 
in 1893. They have the aid of a President re- 
sourceful, brilliant, persuasive, who possesses the 
prestige of the traditional new broom and is in- 
tensely alive to the supreme importance of enact- 
ing his own and his party’s pledges into law. 

The difficulty and danger is where it has always 
been—in the Senate, now controlled by a scant and 
insecure Democratic majority. The situation there 
is unusual and nobody can yet say with any as- 
surance what will come of it. The Republicans 
will, of course, co-operate in any plan to defeat or 
emasculate the bill. The Progressives and Pro- 
gressive Republicans would support a less thor- 
oughgoing revision downward and probably favor 
certain parts of the bill as it stands, but doubtless 
only one or two of them at most would vote for it 
as a whole without substantial alteration. But the 
chief uncertainty is as to the final attitude of a 
very few Senators elected as Democrats who are 
either protectionists at heart or subject to immense 
pressure from protected interests in their several 
states. These men, as it happens, are most dis- 
turbed by the prospect of free wool immediately 
and of free sugar after three years of reduced 
sugar duties. 

Tt is a situation to be handled both with delicacy 
and with courage, with the tact and reasonable- 
ness to avoid a rupture if it ean be avoided with- 
out sacrifice of principle, yet to be faced resolutely 
if principle and honor cannot be maintained other- 
wise. For our own part, we believe an arrange- 
ment consistent with principle and honor to be 
attainable and we are extremely hopeful. We do 
not expect the UnpEerwoop bill to go the way of the 
Witson bill. 


Gloversville Is Alarmed 

As we go to press, Gloversville is parading in 
the afternoon, with all places of business closed, 
and holding mass-meetings in remonstrance at 
the Unprrwoop- bill reduction in the tariff on 
gloves. Gloversville announces that adoption of 
the Unperwoop rates will mean the end of the 
city. So long as the Hon. Lucius N. Lirraver 
was Congressman from Gloversville, and his party 
made the tariffs, all went well and there was no 
need of these demonstrations. But if Gloversville 
is entirely dependent on the will of Congress for 
existence it is in a bad case and ought to vary 
its industries, no matter what the tariff is. But 
is it really ready to confess that it has subsisted 
all these years as a parasite on the taxpayer, and 
that the withdrawal of even a part of the people’s 
benevolence will ruin it? 

That must be a very mortifying confession for 
any community to make, either privately or by a 
parade and tive mass-meetings. 


And There Are Others 

Gloversville is not the only mourner. We don’t 
know how many more there are, but Mr. Unprr- 
woop is doubtless in the process of learning, and 
report says the volume of wails by telegraph is 
very heavy. Flood-vexed Louisiana lifts a voice 
deeply distressed by the prospect of free sugar. 
Everybody has a friend who’ says his industry, 
whatever it may be, will be wiped out if the 
Unxprerwoop bill becomes a law. We suppose that 
very few of these remonstrants minimize their 
fears or understate their prospective loss. But 
it is no joke to correct an evil that has a root 
wherever smoke comes out of a factory chimney 
and that has been steadily growing for fifty years. 
That kind of a devil will hardly come out without 
prayer and some fasting. 


Mr. Marshall at the Bat 

We may as well confess that the Jerrerson birth- 
day dinner given by the National Democratic Club 
in this city was a frost. Only about half as many 
guests as usual attended, and those who were there 
were glum as oysters. Even the customary toast 
to the President of the United States was omitted, 
and there was a good deal of silence when Mr. 
Marsuatt expressed his personal belief that Mr. 
Witson is the authorized representative of the 
Almighty. 

It is hard to desery why this was so. One would 
have expected much enthusiasm at a Democratic 
dinner when the Democrats hold full power in 
nation, state, and city, but there was nothing like 
as much as there used to be when they held no 
offices worth mentioning; in fact, there was prac- 
tically none at all. 

Mr. Marsuatt, of course, didn’t help mueh 
when he gave what the World ealls “a mischievous 
twist to Jeffersonian doctrine and “held up to 
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wealth the terrors of confiscation as constitution- 
ally possible through the taxing power.” The idea 
is strongly imbedded hereabouts that, when Mr. 
JEFFERSON drew the Fifth Amendment guarantee- 
ing that no citizen shall be deprived of his property 
without “due process of law,” and that no private 
property shall be taken for public uses without 
“just compensation,” he meant what his words 
seem to convey. 

It was a silly, swashbuckling speech and, as the 
World remarks, “ wholly uncalled for by the times 
and the occasion.” 


Wayne Mac Veagh 

Kighty years ago to-day the stork brought 
Wayne Mac Veacu to the great Republic which 
he has served so well as publie officer and as 
private citizen, and which he still loves as dearly 
as anybody we know. We respectfully tender our 
most cordial felicitations and good wishes. 


Hon. Mr. Cockran is in Massachusetts 

It is remarked, under very large head-lines in 
the Boston Journal of April 12th, as follews: 

South FRAMINGHAM, April J/th—In a_ great 
speech here to-night, Bourke CockRAN declared the 
Unpverwoop tariff bill was another bi-partisan inven- 
tion designed for the purpose of protecting the special 
interests. He charged President WiLson with vague 
generalities in his recent tariff messages—generalities 
which, he said, were purposeful and intentional in 
their clouding of ideas. 

Why, the dear man, is he at it again? One is 
almost tempted to read what he said, but that 
would hardly be fair, for of course he does not 
speak to be read, but to be heard. 

But what took our Bourke off to Massachu- 
setts to denounce us Democrats, root and branch? 

It seems that a candidate named Norman H. 
Wiute is running for Congress as the Bull Moose 
champion in the South Framingham district, and 
great efforts are being made to give him a geod 
send-off. Recent-eandidate Birp is on the stump 
again for him, and somebody has turned the 
spigot of our good Bourke’s eloquence in the 
same behalf. 

Wonderful man! Wonderful sentiments! Won- 
derful party! 


The Michigan Election 

Michigan is something of a straw—quite big 
enough to serve as well as any other straw to show 
which way the wind is blowing. We ourselves 
did not attach too much importance to the 
municipal elections mentioned last week as in- 
dicating whether or not the Bull Moose party, as 
a party, had gained a footing in the country. 
But Michigan is too big not to be really sig- 
nificant. 

And the change there is too striking. Last 
November the state gave Roosrveit his biggest 
plurality. Now the Roosrveit party is a_ bad 
third to the Republican and the Democratic 
parties. 

For the life of us we can draw but one infer- 
ence. It is that the Bull Moose strength of last 
autumn was not Bull Moose strength at all, not 
at all the expression of a full and permanent 
commitment to a new party, but something else. 

What else? 

We do not pretend that our answer is more 
than guesswork, but we should say that the great 
showing made by the new party last autumn was 
due mainly to two things—Rooskrvett’s personal 
popularity and indignation with the Republican 
party. Perhaps we ought to add a third cause— 
the general state of restlessness and discontent in 
the electorates; but that is hardly worth consider- 
ing in any reasoning that looks to the future— 
even the immediate future. 

The immediate future is quite worth consider- 
ing. The Democrats are engaged in passing a 
tariff bill; they indicate a purpose to deal strong- 
ly, perhaps radically, with other matters not less 
important. They conceivably may—and we sin- 
cerely trust they will—use their power so wisely 
and conscientiously as to strengthen themselves 
even in their first appeal to the country. But 
there is no denying that such suecess as that is 
extremely rare in the history of parties, either 
in this country or in Eneland. Ordinarily the 
strongest and best administrations, as well as the 
weakest, have faced reactions of publie opinion, 
and have suffered reverses, the first time they 
went to the country. 

Tf there is such a reaction in 1914, which of 
the two opposition parties seems most likely to 
profit by it? The one that does will be the one 
most likely to survive. The few indications of 
the publie mind that we have had since Novem- 
ber are distinctly favorable to the view that the 
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Republicans rather than the so-called Progressives 
are likely to be the real opponents of the Demo- 
erats in the 1914 elections. Rooseve.t’s per- 
sonality remains, however, an important factor in 
the situation — much as Hearst and his papers 
have long been in this state. Of course, too, it 
is possible that the few signs we have are mis- 
leading. 


Boiled Down 

The abundant and wholesome airing of the 
ambassador question seems to yield two con- 
clusions. 

One is that we should pay our ambassadors 
living wages and provide them with proper resi- 
dences, after the manner of other great nations. 

The other is that rich ambassadors ought not 
to embarrass others who are not rich, and at the 
same time put this country in a false and un- 
favorable light before the world, by a too lavish 
use of their wealth. 

Put still more succinetly, parsimony and ex- 
travagance are the two things to get rid of. 

Both amendments of our practice are quite 
attainable if both Congress and the Executive 
will do their duty. 


Ambassador to London 

Mr. Warrer H. Pace has spent most of his 
adult life trying to make himself interesting, 
through various publications, to the public. Tle 
has worked long and hard at this employment—- 
as arduous a one as there is—and it is generally 
admitted that he has succeeded in it. 

He is a very interesting man indeed; knows a 
lot, and is practised in imparting it. Moreover, 
he is conspicuously a modern person, whose 
thoughts have been busy with the problems of 
this generation, and who knows the facets behind 
those problems intimately and accurately as few 
people know them. 

We do not doubt that our cousins in England 
will like Mr. Pace and find his presence in Lon- 
don beneficial to their spirits and understandings. 
And of course, since he is a friendly and very 
social man, he will like them and have due en- 
joyment of life in their society. 


Taking Notice of Our Governor 

Our neighbor the Springfield Republican, which 
looks over often in a friendly way to observe 
what is going on aeross the Hudson, has this to 
say about the people’s foremost representative at 
Albany: 

The stock of Governor SuLzER of New York is not 
so high as it was. He has reached the period in which 
lis constructive ability and his staying power are to 
be tested relentlessly, and in which picturesque man- 
ners no longer avail to meet the requirements even 
of the daily news. For a time it seemed that those 
who had based their estimates of SULZER upon the 
strong suggestion of the mountebank in the manner of 
his Congressional performances, might have misjudged 
their man and failed to appreciate his real ability. 
Their .view to-day seems less wide of the mark than 
it did when Governor Suizer took office. But the 
record is far from being all in. 

Yes, the record is far from being all in, and so 
is the Governor. But the feeling about him is 
about as the Republican says. Observers would 
be less anxious if it were not that his pneumatic 
quality exposes him to constant risk of puncture. 


Junk 

We record with pain that the Los Angeles 
Municipal News, to which Mr. Birp, of Massa- 
chusetts, lately pointed in a letter to the Wrekiy 
as an example of a fair and truthful newspaper, 
has died. 

Its trouble, as disclosed, was not that it was 
too good to live, but that it was too expensive. 
After thirty-two weekly appearances its upright 
labors were discontinued beeause—so we read— 
it cost $36,000 a year and yielded no revenue. 

But $36,600 a year is so moderate a_ sacrifice 
in the cause of truth that there must have been 
some other reason for stopping this honest paper. 

Can it be that nobody read it? 

We suspect that that was the real trouble. 


The Answer 

The levying of an income tax has been approved by 
the Independent, but we cannot see how the desired 
$100,000.000 or $110.000,000 can be raised by a tax of 
one per cent. on incomes in excess of $4,000, even if 
the rate be graduated upward for much ‘larger in- 
comes.—The Independent. 

Tt can’t. According to the Treasury estimates, 
1 per cent. on incomes from $4,000 to $100,000 
would produce $21,500,000, and 4 per cent. on in- 
comes exceeding $100,000 would yield $28,000,000 
—a total of only $49,500,000, or nearly $3,000,000 
less than is now derived from the sugar tax alone. 
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Of Nerves and Space 

Ir is not by dint of professional knowledge, either 
medical or psychological, that the Hermit dares set 
on paper his remedy for the nerves, tense-drawn, and 
quivering under the discords, suspenses, and delayed 
solutions of our complex modern life. It is rather as 
cne sufferer yearns to speak to the next of his symp- 
toms and modes of relief. None will deny that life, 
like all its arts—music and painting, molding and 
building, aye, even thought and its expression—is_ be- 
eoming daily more and more diflicult to “ play up to.” 
It is a time of high tension and hard tasks. Our par- 
tially directed and bewildered efforts are recognized 
now, for good or for evil, as an independent, creative 
task. In whatever wise it may be, we are still making 
life; and, let us face the fact, we are making it higher 
and better, or more sordid and ignoble, not for our- 
selves alone, but for humanity to come. Responsi- 
kility? Aye, a terrible one and yet one to be carried, 
not dragged; one for courageous facing of all the 
facts; one to demand our entire equipment of con- 
sciousness, feeling, and intuition. But in the end it 
is not he who falls fainting in the fight with Destiny, 
not he who bleeds to death, still struggling to his feet, 
te hit back just once more, so long as he can breathe, 
at blind Fate, who is truly defeated by life. But he 
is defeated who, turning from the sight of the struggle, 
manages to keep a mind soft-padded by prejudice and 
to stroll through to Death unscathed. 

In such a mighty battle it is only human to lose 
nerve, now and again, and to have to pause to catch 
breath and soothe one’s soul. But it is true usually 
that we are saved only by a far vision. The most 
maddening pains come from thinking in small spaces. 
The thought gets caught in a tiny, geometrical figure 
and paces round and round there, like a lion caught 
in a net, seeing nothing but the imprisoning ropes. 

~ Back and forth over the same small space the thought 
turns till the soul is sick and*giddy. Then it is time 
to turn to the weunded body and say: “* But the world 
is large: if this same chair and these same shut-in 
walls invite the teasing return of the same thought; 
if from the hollows of the same pillow the insistent 
voice reiterates that sleep is murdered and will not 
rise again, then it is time to turn the consciousness 
into wider ranges. Remember the universe is not con- 
tained in one room nor yet one land nor on one star, 
As there is infinite space, so there is infinite possi- 
bility, and none has yet told us what unsettlings and 
new ratings the trumpets of doom may announce.” 

An old Scotch shepherd, an English writer tells us, 
who had lived his whole life under the open sky, was 
about to die. His troubled wife suggested that she 
call in the rector te inquire into the state of his soul., 
“No, no!” he answered, “that would not do any’ 
good, but you might call in Sir Robert Ball if you 
kaew where to find him.” 

There is a certain close relation to modern life in 
the old shepherd’s answer. He knew, from sitting out 
beneath the wintry skies at night, something of the 
wide ranges of the spirit, and he, if his soul were to 
be taken account of, wanted a man who had lived in 
the infinite distances of the heavenly bodies. If the 
soul was to escape the skin at last and go a-wander- 
ing, it was not the reetor’s walled-in heaven with 
pearly gates he wanted to visit, but the great 
astronomer’s innumerable spheres, whirling through 
space, 

So when the accustomed chair and pillow become but 
the ghosts of despondent thought, make a bolt for the 
open. Give larger rooms for consciousness. There is 
something infinitely soothing in a. high-pitched roof 
and distant walls. Go into an empty cathedral or a 
big and vacant church and look up and around, and 
the turbulence is quelled, and soothing comes dropping 
from the lifted space. 

But better yet, go stare at the sea, or lie long hours 
looking up at the sky. and no physical disease, no 
mental anxiety but will respond somehow to space. 
A cheerful and easy-minded lady, upon whom the 
worst blows of Fate had not vet knocked, calling on a 
suffering neighbor, said: “I don’t wonder you are ill. 
Any one who tries as hard as you do to be God would 
have to be ill.” It was no presumptuous striving 
after virtue that she alluded to either, but the over- 
anxious carrying of the daily burdens of life that only 
a God could bear; burdens whose solutions lay be- 
yond the guesswork of the limited intelligence; even 
beyond the tenderness of the failing human _ heart, 
After all, except in the field of virtue where we know 
that defeat is foreordained. it is unwise to shoulder 
the burdens of God. Though one may suffer and rage 
over the inequalities of human life, the careless hand 
with which ease and agony are sown, one ean but 
consume oneself, and the insistent ‘why’ of the uni- 
verse and its misery is never stilled. Somewhere 
beneath the outer seeming must lurk the mitigating 
factor, the reprieve we have not seen. From the out- 
side, none can tell just why it is that the fat lady 
in the limousine is petted and fed and cared for until 
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she can hardly waddle from the door of her vehicle 
to the top step of her dressmaker’s establishment, or 
why the heavy-lidded girl who comes in to fit her 
should have a paralytic father and a blind mother 
as well as six younger children to support on the 
twenty-five dollars a week she can earn by working in- 
doors ten to eleven hours a day for six days in the 
week. Who can say what it all means and how it can 
be remedied? Indeed, when one begins the perpetual 
wrestle with the sorry scheme of things entire, it is 
no wonder that nerves give way. It is well enough 
te try to turn the shabby facts and find a silver lining. 
This gives pause from pain, though never health: As 
a matter of fact, there just chanced to be in that little 
dress-fitter’s refuge, called home, some consoling 
spiritual factors. It happened that the blind mother 
and the paralytic father adored her and that the 
highest ambition of all the younger children was to 
help her along. There was in the house a consoling 
amount of sympathy, trust, love, and a touching sense 
of faith and desire for service. 

Has one caught the clue to the sorry scheme then 
and to some of the evils of the world when one says 
that only by suffering can the beast of prey be choked 
in each of us and that most spiritual quality, pity, 
grow in its place? And still back of that recurs the 
question, “ Why should an infinite good create such in- 
finite evil and then leave such frailly manufactured 
creatures to cope with it? The question resounds 
through the void and no echo ever answers, and yet 
we do knew that. after all, the top notch of misery 
and failure is to be insensible to the world’s pain and 
never to alleviate it ever so little. 

When we are worn with facing facts, when every 
inch of the body seems covered with a network of 
quivering nerves, we may, by simply enlarging the 
spaces in which the mind and body move, grow more 
largely quiescent and gain strength for our next set-to 
with life. If we but peer out through the chinks and 
crevices of this prison of daily custom, we shall see, 
at any rate, stars and moon and ail the shifting 
scenery of infinitude, where surely healing has place 
no less than wounds. If we do but * open and intend 
the eye,” we shall become aware that life is not all 
of a piece. If there is suffering, there is delight; and 
side by side with crucifying agony walks the joy of 
creative effort. 

Doubtless who bears the warfare with courage un- 
relenting has some unseen rewards. Perhaps he hopes 
his sons “will reap incentive from each wound.” 
Every burden bravely borne out to the edge of doom 
may be a stone in the foundation of a nobler order 
of life. To bear this thought in mind is tonic, and a 
little soothing loneliness under wide skies and in 
face of vast spaces will rest the teased or tortured 
mind till it can endure again. It takes no more than 
a sudden resolve, a spirit of will to pull loose from 
the daily round and go where eye and mind can roam 
over great spaces. 

There is refuge to be found on the top of a great 
wind-swept, sliding sand-dune, where never a_ track 
of man’s invasion may stay, and where a semicircle 
of green sea writhes roaring round the cape, while 
to the west a crumbling forest dies, slowly strangled 
by the falling sand. Only sea-gulls and clouds move 
wheeling across space, and wild duck in groups turn 
dark a spit of sand. There one becomes stiller and 
stiller, almost insensate, intent alone on hearing 
above the clamorous sea the more wistful melody the 
wind plays on the dying forest. 

But when the doors are shut on poisoning thought 
and one enters the open world of endless possibility, 
one must be sure to take the delighted eye, the soul 
expectant of earth’s healing. 

There is a little song an English rustic poet sang 
for his dead friend. To repeat it while the eye roves 
ever dimpled landscape, hill and vale and clustered 
orchards, or while the eye plunges into depths upon 
depths of blue and peace, bedecked with spinning, 
seudding clouds, is to draw breath for this unending 
warfare which is life. 

“Te loved Thy miracles 

With all his foree. 

Praising Thee daily more because Thy love 

Mellowed the woodland with the soothing dove, 

Set linnets in the gorse, 

Made sweet the darkness with the nightingale, 

That we might find his comfort in the vale, 

Though seeing not its source. 

Give him again to hear our words, 

To hear the birds, 

To drink the landscapes’ distances 

With those deep eyes, 

In ecstasies 

At finding spread around him everywhere 

The everlasting sameness and surprise.” 





Correspondence 
APPRECIATION 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18, 10173. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—This is written to compliment you upon the 
two editorials, ‘Good Morning” and “Good Eve- 
ning,” in the WEEKLY of March Ist. 

I think vour diagnosis not only correct, but very 
appropriate at this time, and I think your character- 
ization of Roosevelt as a “charlatan ” is truth plainly 
spoken. Taft failed because he had never had prac- 
tical training in politics and had never been a student 
of polities or political economics. He talked tariff 
reform in his canvass for election without any com- 
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prehension of the shackles that bound his party to 
the domination of the most selfish and exaggerated 
system of protective schedules ever witnessed in any 
government. I an, sir, 


GAINESVILLE, TEXAS, March 13, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—I must congratulate you on that superb in- 
augural number of HagpeR’s WEEKLY. I thought 
your Arnold Bennett illustrated issue capped the 
climax, but you have certainly gone one better and 
easily won the national trophy. It is absolutely im- 
possible for one to express full appreciation of such a 
remarkable journalistic feat. 

It, however, is prophetie of the significant political 
changes foretokened by the induction into national 
life of the present splendid administration. Wilson 
and his rare Cabinet spell ‘‘ Hope” in big letters for 
our great republic. 

May HaArpPrr’s WEEKLY grow apace with the marvel- 
ous strides under the new régime. 

I am, sir, 
ERNEST C. MOostLey. 


New Or eans, La., March 8, 1y13. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—It did not require the excellent editorial, ex- 
pressing just pride, entitled ‘“ Publie Service and 
Public Journals,” to convince a life-iong reader of 
your journal, as I have been, that you brought Wood- 
row Wilson to the attention of the nation, and did 
the work of a master in holding him in position to 
receive the nomination of his party and the votes of 
his countrymen for the Presidency. 

It is the irony of politics that the man you have 
effectively opposed for President should have wrought 
the political feat that gave Wilson the nomination 
fer’ President and is holding a commanding position 
in the Cabinet. I deem it the blending of radicalism 
and conservatism that on Wilson you and Bryan 
should unite. This “ blending” of opposing forces is 
but another evidence of the wisdom of compromise in 
a republie. 

President Wilson appears to be an excellent com- 
promise and will quite probably give this country a 
highly satisfactory administration. 

I am, sir, 
WEEKLY READER. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 12, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—Your editorial in the last issue of the 


WEEKLY is the finest specimen of journalistic indepen- - 


dence and power, and your supplement the finest ex- 
ample of journalistic-political prognostication yet pro- 
duced in American history. Long life to you, with 
ability to forecast and promote true reforms! May 
you outlive the woman-suffrage lunacy, and look back 
upon it with serenest humor! 
T an, sir, 
Gro. T. WINSTON. 


CARROLLTON, Miss., March 8, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—When you first suggested the president of 
Princeton for the Presidency of the United States I 
said to myself that is ideal but that is not polities. 
Now that it is proven to be both ideal and good poli- 
tics, too, I want to congratulate you and also to thank 
you. For, as a matter of fact, it furnished me the 
opportunity for the first time in forty years to vote 
for the successful candidate for the Presidency. I 
began in South Carolina with Greeley in 1872. 1 
was so placed in 1884 and 1892 as not to be able to 
vote. So this last vote of mine, for President Wilson, 
is my first successful Presidential vote. I hope you 
will give me another good chance in- 1916. 

This note was held back until Mr. Wilson should 
be actually inaugurated, for I did not know but that 
something might happen to prevent. For I remember 
that in 1876 we elected a President and he did not get 
inaugurated. But now I am safe—my vote told. For 
a good many years I have been a diligent reader of 
HArRPER’S WEEKLY, but have never enjoyed the edi- 
terial page so much as during the last six or seven 
years. 

May your star never decline. 

I am, sir, 
Wma. HayNeE LEAVELL. 


THE ARTICLES ON PAGE SIX 
Port GrBson, MIss., April 2, ror3. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—Will you permit me in this way to thank the 
writer of the special articles on page 6 of the WEEKLY, 
and especially for the one “ Life’s Pauses” in the 
issue of March 15th. I have read nothing during the 
past year (and I have read no little) that has made 
such a profound impression as some of these articles, 
notably the one’s entitled “The House in Order” and 
“The Passions of the Soul,” both in recent numbers, 
and the one mentioned above. They express for me 
thoughts and feelings that are constantly struggling 
for utterance and failing for lack of adequate com- 
mand of language. Is there not some way to pre- 
serve them in permanent form? A book of such essays 
would be a worthy contribution to the achievements 
of the human mind. I am, sir, 

W. G. Martin. 


POST-OFFICE INSPECTORS 
MARQUETTE, Micu., March 16, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—This paragraph occurs in your issue of March 
8th, “By post-office inspectors, to be sure, every 
blessed one of whom is a Republican.” 

I think upon investigation you would find that two- 
thirds of the post-office inspectors were for Theodore 
Roosevelt, and I am not guessing. I know in this part 
of the country it was absolutely true, as a poll of the 
Chicago office showed it. 


T am, sir, 
aD 
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P ersonal 


FRANK Irvine Copp, chief editorial writer of the 
New York World, was a great baseball player while 
he was at college, in Michigan. During vacations he 
accumulated strength and a little extra money by 
“ working ” in a lumber camp and playing catcher on 
the camp team. (The word “working” is put in 
quotation marks advisedly.) Young Copp and _ his 
pitcher, FLANAGAN, formed a splendid battery, and 
all the players and their campmates won their bets 
in games against rival camps with great regularity. 
The battery worked so well that on a certain dull 
Saturday they were hired at ten dollars each and ex- 
penses to play on the team of Svenson & Stefans- 
son, a score of miles away. ‘They had to pretend to 
be Swedes, of course, and they were down on the score- 
card as LARSEN, p., and OLSEN, ec. 

At a dinner in Washington not long ago Mr. Cops 
had the pleasure of meeting Senator Juttus C. Bur- 
Rows, of Michigan, and found him a delightful com- 
panion. Mr. Burrows seemed to find the dignified 
young editor very entertaining, too, especially when 
the talk turned to baseball; for Mr. Burrows was a 
“fan” in the superlative degree. 

“The boys in my lumber camp have a team,” he de- 
clared, ‘“‘ that has never been beaten.” 

“Didn’t the team from Svenson & Stefansson’s 
camp beat them some years ago, Senator?” asked Mr. 
Coss, innocently. 

“No, sir!” cried Mr. Burrows, turning hot as if 
the battle were again going on before him. “ No, sir! 
They didn’t beat us. Confound ’em! they put in two 
ringers as a battery and were leading our boys by 
seven to four in the eighth when we found out about 
it and ran ’em off the field and most of the way 
home.” 

“The score was seven to three, wasn’t it, Senator?” 
asked Cosp, politely. 

“ No-o-o—yes; I believe it was,’ Mr. Burrows ad- 
mitted. “That’s so: the umpire didn’t allow our 
fourth tally because the runner didn’t touch second. 
But how did you know the score?” 

“T was there,” said Mr. Corp, turning the left side 
of his head toward Mr. Burrows. “See that sear? 
That’s where they caught me with half a brick as I 
was going over the fence. I was OLSEN.” 


One thing that has enabled Joun L. Suttivan to 
keep his hold on the esteem and affection of the 
American people is his sterling honesty, his sense of 
the vital importance of a contract. 

When Joun was sent out to Carson City, Nevada, 
by the New York World, to report the battle between 
Corsertt and FirzsimmMons for the championship of 
the world, the regular corps of war correspondents 
from his paper gave him a reception in the Arlington 
Hotel. When everybody had been introduced, Joun 
sat back in a big armchair, looking, as some one said, 
like an old Roman emperor on iis throne. 

“Gentlemen,” he rumbled in his most earnest 
growl, as if he had suddenly become the owner of the 
paper— Gentlemen, I want this report of this fight 
to be the greatest account of a battle that was ever 
put into publication—and we’ve all got to put our 
shoulders to the wheel.” 

And Joun worked hard and faithfully as a special 
reporter, interviewed the principals and gave his 
opinion of their condition, ete. On the day of the 
contest. he kept up a running fire of comment, criti- 
cism, praise or blame, from the moment the men came 
into the ring until it was all over, all of which was 
taken down verbatim by a stenographer at lis side. 
Joun’s task was really completed when the stenog- 
rapher closed his book. Thereupon the reporter who 
was going to edit Jonn’s “story” offered him their 
carriage to drive wherever he chose. 

“No, thanks,” Jon rolled out in his deepest bass. 
“No; I’ve got to get my article in shape. I know 
you’re all right, but I’ve got to see that there are no 
mistakes in it.” 

And Suttivan sat by the reporter for three long 
and wearisome hours, until the very last word was 
typewritten and put on the wire. 

“Now I can go as far as I like—now that the job 
is finished,” he said; “but the only way to finish a 
thing is to finish it entirely.” 


WILLIAM Gripes McApoo, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, is never quite so happy as when he is 
holding the steering-wheel of an automobile going a 
mile a minute. 

For years it has been his habit to meet his car 
at the Seventy-second Street station of the Subway, 
and rush his chauffeur home to Irvington so fast 
that his hair nearly blew off. All the policemen on 
the way know Mr. McApoo, and greet him with 
cordial smiles as well as salutes. He greets them 
all by name, and they seem to wish him more power 
to his cylinders. 

“ Aren’t you afraid to go so fast?” asked a guest 
whom Mr. McApoo took up to Irvington recently. 

“Oh no,” he said. “I’m very careful.” And so 
he is; although no nervous person could ever feel 
happy while he drives. Once a German express train 
nearly got him at a blind crossing; but after smash- 
ing through a gate he slewed his car around parallel 
with the train, skimmed along the ditch, side by 
side with the train, and merely got a few dozen hot 
cinders from the locomotive down his neck. It is 
also interesting to recall that on the day an eminent 
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specialist warned him not to overtax his heart he 
stood up in a sling and was hoisted twenty-two stories 
in the air to inspect his new building. He does not 
seem to be acquainted with fear. 


Justice Joun W. Gorr, of the New York Supreme 
Court, who conducted the trials that sent police 
Lieutenant BeckER and his gunmen to the death- 
cells and is still trying grafting police officials, has 
a long and enviable record as a discoverer of crime 
and prosecutor of criminals. His able and fearless 
conduct of the investigation of the Lexow Committee 
years ago gave New York the first revelations of how 
wide-spread and deeply rooted in the police department 
was the system of organized corruption. Yet he let 
slip one briber of the police, who got off scot free 
in spite of the clearness of the evidence against him. 
MicuaAeLt F. Catnigan, the ancient proprietor of a 
pecking-box factory whose bulky wares blockaded the 
sidewalks for two blocks along West Broadway and 
a side street, was suddenly brought before the com- 
mittee under subpeena. MiciaAeL had not one mo- 
ment to engage counsel, and he looked worried, for 
it was notorious that the police would not let him 
obstruct traffic without paying a good price. Yet he 
smiled affably on the committee, and there was not 
a wrinkle on his round, smooth, shining face, which 
was the color of the sunset on a clear winter day. 
He swore to tell the truth as @ witness, and in the 
same breath denied that he had ever—so help him!— 
paid one cent of graft to any policeman, directly or 
indirectly. Mr. Gorr handed him a paid check, and 
asked him whose signature was on it. MICHAEL ad- 
mitted that it was his. Mr. Gorr read the check: 
“Pay to the order of Joun McGreevy [the police 
captain of that precinct] fifty dollars.” 

Silence profound and sympathetic. It was pitiful 
to see the old man so frightfully trapped. There 
could be no escape. 

“Now, Mr. CALLIGAN,” thundered Mr. Gorr, “ you 
remember what you have testified here upon your 
solemn oath,’ before this committee and before your 
Maker. And yet you admit that you wrote that 
check. Now, sir, what have you to say?” 

Micnakr looked at the check quizzically. He smiled 
at the senators and even at his inquisitor. Then he 
threw his head far back, and his pink sunset face 
broke into a broad grin. 

“Hoh!” he roared. “Heh! That’s a jo-o-o-oke!” 
Senators, reporters, all the spectators joined in a 
hearty laugh with him. 

For perhaps the only time in his life Mr. Gorr 
was nonplussed. 

“Leave this place, sir!” he commanded. “Get out 
of here before something happens to you!” 

Old CaLLiGaAN flew. His ready wit had saved him 
from a probable term in prison. 


WititAM Mutpoon,. long the champion wrestler but 
still more noted as the rebuilder of broken-down men, 
is well along in the sixties, but he is still as quick 
as a cat and strong enough to throw the average big 
man across the room. After a popular boxing-matech 
recently, MuLpoon was sitting at supper with a 
friend, when a gigantic young fellow who had had 
too much champagne took offense because MULDOON 
had happened to glance at him. He saw the gray 
hair and short, gray beard of the old champion, and 
thereupon picked him as a victim. Approaching the 
table, the stalwart youth began to bellow that he 
was a gentleman, that no one could insult him, ete. 
Without ever ceasing to speak to his friend or look- 
ing away from him, Mutpoon drew one of his ecards 
from its case and handed it to the blusterer. One 
look was enough. The man fled. . Mutpoon didn’t 
even look after him. 


Miss GENEVIEVE CLARK, the charming young daugh- 
ter of the Speaker, who has just begun her chosen 
career as a newspaper woman by writing an inter- 
esting account of a visit to the Panama Canal, has 
an intimate knowledge of national policies. national 
polities, and national politicians that would be as- 
tounding in a mature man. Tf she ever begins to 
write on political topics, the Washington correspond- 
ents, past, present, and future, had better look to 
their laurels. 


The Hon. THomas R. MARSHALL, Vice-President of 
these United States, is slight and dapper, with plenti- 
ful iron-gray hair and fighting blue eyes. Baseball 
is his favorite game, but he has smitten the golf-ball 
a few times'and intends to take up the game with 
Mrs. MARSHALL, from whom he has never been sepa- 
rated one day since they were married, seventeen 
years ago. He is a Presbyterian, as were his fathers. 
He does not drink wines or liquor at banquets, yet 
he puffs an occasional cigarette. He says: “TI smoke 
good cigars when my friends treat me and bad ones 
when I buy them myself.” 


Few of those who admire the skill of Dr. Jonn A. 
WyetTH, eminent as a surgeon and the founder of the 
New York Polyelinie Hospital, are aware that he was 
a successful contractor and builder when he was a 
young man. When he was newly graduated in 
medicine and surgery and hung out his first shingle 
at Guntersville, Alabama, he suddenly became panicky 
over his lack of actual experience and determined 
to acquire some before beginning to practise. He en- 
gaged himself as surgeon with a building contractor 
who had a large quarry on the White River in Ar- 
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kansas. Having plenty of leisure, he employed it, 
first, in learning the river, so that he became a first- 
class pilot for the beats carrying stone; then pres- 
ently in learning the quarrying and building business, 
and embarking in it as a contractor. He built the 
county court-house and jail at Augusta, Woodruff 
County, Arkansas, besides other structures. His 
former employer wanted to take him in as a partner, 
but the young doctor declined. He had accumulated 
five thousand dollars, and that enabled him to com- 
plete his postgraduate studies in Europe and prepare 
for his useful career in New York. 


When Greek meets Greek, sings the bard, then 
comes the tug of war. Also when German meets 
German, even though one of them be His Imperial 
Majesty the Kaiser WiLHELM and the other a mere 
farmer. HetmMutrn Sonst rents a farm on the im- 
perial estate of Cadinen. Three times has Emp. Wa. 
—as the Boston papers call him—ordered Sounst to 
build a new dwelling thereon at a cost of five thou- 
sand dollars, and upon Sonst’s continuous refusal 
has sought three times to distrain him. The tenant 
farmer has just convinced the judges at the Ebling 
Sessions that he cannot be ejected because his lease 
has five years still to run. Emp. Wm. is annoyed. 
Hoch der Soust! 


The Hon. Oscar 8. Straus has bought an eighty- 
acre country place in Westchester County, New York, 
fronting on Pocantico Lake and adjoining the domain 
of Joun D. RockereLLer. Does this mean that Neigh- 
bor ROCKEFELLER may become a member of the Bull 
Moose yard? 


Poor King Atronso! Observers at Madrid report 
that his appearance has become ghastiy; also that 
his youngest child, Infanta Marta CurIsTINA, now 
fourteen months old, is threatened with impediment 
in speech and hearing like that of her brother, Don 
JAIME, who is four years old. ‘The Crown Prince 
ALFONSO, nearly six years old, and Infanta Beatrice, 
not quite four, are said to be normal. 


The Misses ELFANoR and Jesstm WILson, daughters 
of the President, are devoted enthusiasts in the strug- 
gle to obtain shorter hours of labor and better hygienic 
conditions for factory-workers. Miss ELEANoR WILSON 
recently made a special journey to Albany to address 
the joint legislative Committee on Labor and Indus- 
tries at a public hearing upon thirty-two bills intro- 
duced as the result of the findings of the New York 
State Factory Investigation Commission, 


If there could be any question as to whether the 
heir to the throne or its mere Prince Consort father 
is of more importance to the state, Queen WiHELMINA 
of Holland settled it very practicaly a few days ago. 
The Prince Consort was lying ill in the Taunus Moun- 
tains, and the Queen was to depart from The Hague 
at half past seven in the evening to go to him. The 
time came, slipped by, was long past—and yet the 
train stood still. Then the word was passed among 
the great throng of Dutch men and women who were 
waiting to cheer their sovereign loyally on her way: 
“Sh-sh-sh! Her Royal Highness Princess JULIANA 
is not yet asleep. The Queen will not start till she 
sleeps.” So the royal maids-in-waiting and the royal 
aides-de-camp and the entire royal entourage stood 
first on one foot and then on the other and hoped 
very hard until ten o’clock. Then little JuLIana’s 
restless eyelids fluttered down to repose at last, and 
the crowd enthusiastically, though gently, cheered the 
departing train. You can’t beat the Dutch. 


One man’s sport is another man’s undoing. And 
no more striking example of that fact can be found 
than in the avocations of some of the eminent pianists 
of the day. Ernest Scnetrtine, American, finds re- 
lief from the hard physical labor and mental ex- 
haustion of long study and practice at the key- 
board by riding on the engines drawing the fastest 
express trains. He says he would rather ride a horse 
and would especially prefer to play polo, but both 
these sports endanger the hands and fingers; so for 
excitement, speed, and safety, he flies—to locomotive 
cabs! 


Max Paver, the German virtuoso, turns to boxing- 
gloves and a hearty antagonist for his fun and relief 
from mental strain. There are no love taps in it, 
for he recently knocked out a new-found friend in a 
gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A. The very lightest 
sparring is perilous to thumbs and fingers, and hard 
hitting is almost certain to sprain them; yet PAvER 
—perhaps guarded by some unconscious, psychic fist- 
caution—goes serenely on his way and is ever in- 
jured. Probably if either artist were forced to re- 
sort to the other’s sport the change would incapacitate 
him. Behold, we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 


If it is especially gratifying for a man to be able 
to order the programme of his last days, then Joaquin 
Miter, the Poet of the Sierras, must have finished 
his course in serene satisfaction. A very few days 
before the end he wrote a poem, “ At Final Parting.” 
His strength remained until he had polished it to 
his liking. Soon after death his body was cremated 
at Oakland, California, and then his ashes—as he had 
directed—were thrown to the winds from the hand- 
some monument he had erected a few years ago upon 
his own estate. 
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“THE NEW BOSSISM” 


President Wilson’s Concept. of the Duties and Responsibilities of His Office 
Has Led to a Change in the Relations between Executive and Legislature 
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ere ARTE session of Congress that began 
fn 2 at the opening of this week will 


prove to be one of the most memo- 
rable in the history of American 
“93 politics. I do not refer especially 
NY to the fact that it marks the full 
Ay restoration to power of the Demo- 
yp cratic party after it has been so 
many weary years in opposition— 
although that is memorable enough—or that the 
session was called for the purpose of revising the tariff 
in compliance with the popular will, which alone is 
significant eneugh. More important than either, it 
marks the beginning of what, in the absence of a 
hetter phrase, may be called “the new Bossism,” the 
change that time and circumstances have made neces- 
sary in the relations between the two great co- 
ordinate branches of the government, the executive 
and the legislative. Mr. Wilson signalizes the new 
régime by putting the new bossism into operation. 

[In American polities the word boss, like the word 
war between diplomats—as the late John Hay with 
inimitable wit once remarked—may not be used in 
polite scciety. To be a boss is disgraceful, beeause 
hosses usually have been disgraceful, disgraceful: men 
guilty of disgraceful acts. To be a boss was generally 
infamous, to be a leader was praiseworthy. The line 
hetween the boss and the leader, like that between 
sanity and madness, or art and Futurism, or harmony 
and discord, is so fine that it is casily passed, and 
yet not so fine that it cannot with equal ease be recog- 
nized. It is, in a word, to be found in character, and 
motive is the controlling force. A boss may do, at 
times, as much good as a leader and serve the public 
as faithfully. but thet is because he has a selfish end 
in view and the publie gain dovetails with his own 
personal or political advancement. A leader looks to 
compensation only as the reward for having served 
without thought of personal consideration. 

In this sense is the bossism of President Wilson. 
ile has seized leadership with both hands, and he 
holds it with a firm grasp. It is, of course, too early 
to say whether it will be wrested from him, whether 
even any attempt will be made to do so, but that 
need not be discussed now. What is more important 
for present consideration is the new freedom—the 
manner in which the President has liberated himself 
from benumbing tradition and brought about the new 
bossism. 

It is doubtful if any President—certainly no Presi- 
dent within our recollection—has taken such = an 
active, open, and frankly publie part in the formation 
of a great legislative measure as Mr. Wilson did in 
the drafting of the tariff bill. Such a thing even a 
few years ago would have been impossible, a few 
vears earlier it would have been unheard of, and had 
there been a President courageous or audacious 
enough to attempt it, in the opinion of perhaps a ma- 
jority of the Amevican people it would have presaged, 
if not the end of the wortd, at least the end of the 
system of government of the United States. The 
proper function of the President, as then conceived, 
was to be not a great leader but a stout party man, 
and there is a wide difference between the two. His 
cerrect attitude, se far as Congress was concerned, 
was to try to influence legislation, to prevent the pas- 
sage of measures that were bad or to attempt to secure 
these that were good, but always covertly, keeping 
what he was doing as much hidden from the public 
as possible, asking favors rather than insisting that 
his position as leader gave him the right not only 
to demand, but also to command. For the tradition 
was still virile that the political system was_ built 
like a great ocean liner with water-tight compart- 
ments, and if the walls were broken down ruin was 
inescapables The President was in his compartment 
and Congress in theirs. Each was sacred. Nothing 
Congress was so jealous of as * executive encroach- 
ment” or “executive interference”; nothing the 
President resented so much as the “ usurpation ” by 
Congress of “the legitimate functions of the Presi- 
dent.” Kaeh of these co-ordinate branches kept to 
itself. The President might bribe, by the use of 
patronage, and Congress might bully, by threatening 
to withhold appropriations or in other ways embar- 
rassing the President—the Senate always had the 
club of refusing to confirm appointments—but that was 
playing the game, and each side kept within its prop- 
eriy marked-out sphere. When the President sealed 
the fount of patronage the recalcitrants might abuse 
him, but they had no ground of complaint, for by 
immemorial right and custom spoils were the Presi- 
dent’s to bestow as he saw fit. When Congress re- 
taliated, the President must vield or fight, according 
to temperament, but it was all done according to rule, 
and no one felt that any unfair advantage was taken. 

Under that system it was impossible for the Presi- 
dent to do very much with legislation in its initial 
stage; in faet, it was not proper for him to know the 
details of measures before they became public prop- 
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erty. Even then he could do nothing except -by in- 
direction. Every one remembers the sensation that 
was created when President Cleveland objected to the 
tariff bill and in forcible language expressed his dis- 
gust in a letter to Representative Catchings, which he 
read from his place on the floor of the House. That 
was bitterly and forcibly resented as an attempt on 
the part of Mr. Cleveland to “ influence legislation,” 
and in that day nothing was considered more per- 
nicious or more fraught with dangers to the liberties 
of the people or the permanence of political institu- 
tions. Think of influencing legislation with a single 
letter written after a bill has passed the House! One 
wonders what Mr, Cleveland would say to-day. Nor 
was it any the less reprehensible for a bill to be 
diafted by the administration and sent to Congress. 
I well remember in my early days in Washington, also 
during the Cleveland administration, that a Chinese 
exclusion act was prepared in the State Department 
and sent to Representative Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
who was to introduce it in the House as the spokes- 
man of the administration. The Pacific coast mem- 
bers were opposed to the bill and the Chinese policy 
of the President, and an attempt was made to create 
a sensation because it was discovered that the bill 
Mr. Scott offered was written on State Department 
foolseap. Here was conclusive evidence of the danger- 
ous lengths to which the President had gone; actually 
he had direeted the Secretary of State and his expert 
advisers to draw a bill dealing with the treaty rela- 
tions of the government, and had the unblushing 
¢ffrontery to give it to a member of Congress to in- 
troduce in the House, just as if it was the duty of 
the President not only to execute the laws, but to 
make and pass them. As free-born Americans jealous 
of their sacred rights and heritages, of course they 
had to show their utter detestation of “ executive en- 
croachment.” 

I doubt if the publie at that time would have sanc- 
tioned the President interfering in the details of 
legislation. Nourished on the theory of Congress 
heing a co-ordinate but independent body, it would 
have come as a shock to the public to learn that the 
President was endeavoring to have the provisions of 
a measure arranged to suit his ideas of what was 
proper. The duty of the President was to approve 
or veto, but not to assist Congress. If he approved, 
he shared with Congress whatever praise or blame the 
country was willing to apportion, although often he 
could escape censure by declaring that, while the 
measure did not Tully meet his approval, he consented 
to its beeoming law because the good features out- 
weighed the bad. If he vetoed it. his duty was done 
and Congress had to stand the full responsibility. 

The veto was supposed to make the President mas- 
ter of Congress, but at best it was a clumsy weapon. 
Would the President veto the bill? Congress could 
find out after it had passed the bill, but not before, 
heeause there was never any certainty that the Presi- 
dent might not change his mind. Presidents have 
played with the veto as with other things; they have 
sometimes weakly yielded to pressure or been per- 
suaded that the good of the party required signature 
when a veto was clearly indicated; they had trimmed 
too closely to the ever-varying breeze of public opinion, 
as they caught it, to kill legislation, And it is always 
casier to stop a leak than it is to dam a torrent. 
Congress might know that the President disapproved 
of a bill, but it trusted to luck to overcome his 
scruples or his ,judgment, and time was always an 
clement in favor of Congress and against the Presi- 
dent. Months must elapse before a great measure 
like a tariff bill could be passed, and in that time 
who knew what might happen? The President might 
need the help of the very man whom he was at that 
time opposing, matters even weightier than the tariff 
might compel attention and force the President to 
sign the bill without the due consideration to which 
it was entitled; the long contest might break down 
the President’s resistance, or the country might be- 
lieve anything was better than the continued uncer- 
tainty and agitation. Effective as the veto or the 
fear of the veto might be, often it lost much of its 
effectiveness because it was used too late. 

President Wilson has put the machinery of the 
veto in working order before it has anything to 
operate on. He begins at the beginning, which is al- 
ways much simpler than to begin at the end.  Be- 
lieving that it is his duty as the leader of the party 
as well as the President, who represents not any 
party but the whole people, to become familiar with 
the details of the bill, so that he may know before 
it is introduced in the House whether it meets with 
his approval, he freely consulted with Mr. Underwood, 
tle Chairman of the Ways \and Means Committee, 
and also with Senator Simmons, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the tariff committee of the upper 
house, and he formed the connecting link between 
the two houses and brought the chairmen to work in 
harmony. If President Wilson had done nothing else 
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he ‘would have rendered a great public service. In 
the past the House made a tariff bill and the Senate 
pulled it to pieces and rebuilt it according to its own 
peculiar ideas ot what a scientific tariff bill ought to 
be. A tariff bill must first see the light of day in the 
House because that is mandatory under the Consti- 
tution, but the Constitution permits the Senate to 
amend a tariff bill in the same way that it can any 
other measure, and the Senate has always given 
liberal construction to the power of amendment. 
After the Ways and Means Committee had spent 
many weeks in hearings and exhausted all possible 
information and then discussed the bill at great length 
in the House, the Senate went through the same _per- 
formance, The testimony taken by the House Com- 
mittee was printed and available for the use of the 
members of the Finance Committee, but that did not 
satisfy them. The Senate had a habit of thinking 
that it knew more about the tariff than the House, 
and to show its contempt for the House it held hear- 
ings and went about its work as if it, and not the 
Ilouse, was the real tariff-making power of Congress. 
And usually it was. Most of the tariff bills of mod- 
ern times have been made by the Senate rather than 
the House. The Senate, being a smaller and more 
cohesive body than the House, was able to say to the 
Jlouse: “ Take our bill or there will be no bill,” and 
there was nothing left for the House except to make a 
wry face and swallow what the Senate was pleased 
to offer. 

The Senate will not dominate the present bill. The 
Finance Committee has agreed that hearings will be 
merely a waste of time, and the delay that would have 
followed after the passage of the bill by the House 
will be saved, for which every one will be thankful. 
The Senate has resisted ‘ executive encroachment,” 
but it has not serupled to encroach upon the preroga- 
tives of the House. That body, as the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people, was intended to control the 
purse, to say how it should be filled as well as how 
it should be emptied, and it was the theory of the 
framers of the Constitution that the Senate would be 
content to acquiesce in the judgment of the people as 
expressed through their representatives. In recent 
years the Senate has exercised a greater control over 
the purse than the House, and while both tariff and 
appropriation bills have originated in the House they 
have become laws by the permission of the Senate, 
with sundry amendments. 

It is typical, not only of the changed relations ex- 
isting between the President and Congress, but also of 
the greater place the President now occupies as_ the 
direct representative of the people, that he insisted 
upon his right to take part in tariff making. Whether 
for good or evil the Constitution has been amended 
by the people themselves, and not through the 
machinery of convention or the legislatures. It is to 
the President the people now look rather than to 
Congress; it is the President who is now supposed to 
be able to shape legislation to satisfy the demand 
made by the people. The former belief that the Presi- 
dent is merely required to recommend and that Con- 
gress need treat his recommendation with no more 
deference than the memorial of a board of trade is 
obsolete, and finds favor only with those persons who 
are proud to call themselves old-fashioned. The 
pesition in which the President has been placed by 
the silent revision ef the Constitution is this: The 
President must be able to formulate a_ policy, and 
having formulated it he must make Congress execute 
it; if Congress is rebellious, the duty of the President 
is to put down rebellion; if force is necessary, he must 
obtain it as he would a volunteer army required to 
quell insurrection—that is, by an appeal to the people 
to come forward and do service. If Congress is mu- 
tinuous, the President has only to appeal to the people 
to be sustained, and the support will not be withheld 
if what the President advocates has popular approval. 
Congress does not dare contumaciously to oppose the 
President unless it feels very sure that the people are 
with it rather than with the President. 

It is quite natural that this change should have 
been brought about, in fact it is surprising only that 
it has been so long in coming. In American politics 
the President is the one national figure. Members of 
Congress are local, Senators represent their states. 
The President represents neither district nor state. 
but every district and every state and all the people. 
Members of the House can evade or escape responsi- 
bility by throwing it on fellow-members or the 
Senate, Senators can hide behind the House or them- 
selves. For the President there is no such convenient 
whipping-boy. He stands single. Every act of the 
President is known and unshared by any one. Having 
clothed the President with responsibility, the people 
now insist that he shall be given the power effectively 
to make his authority felt. Such, at any rate, is Mr. 
Wilson’s view, and he is acting accordingly, with full 
appreciation of the tremendous responsibility which 
he thereby assumes, 
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SHAW AND THE MODERN DRAMA 


BY JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


Eprrortat Note.—We publish Mr. Chapman’s views 
about Shaw not because we indorse them, but be- 
cause they make good reading. We think Mr, Chap- 
man is unjust to Shaw, and to the large public which 
enjoys and admires him, We believe that he is mis- 
taken in attempting to trace any connection between 
the indisputable popularity of Shaw’s plays and the 
characteristics of an age which Mr. Chapman believes 
to be increasingly corrupt. But his article is interest- 
ing, and it is written with an engaging vivacity and 
fervor. Those who feel as he does about Shaw will 
enjoy it; those who differ with him will perhaps enjoy 
it even more, 
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ANNY’S FIRST PLAY,” by George 
Bernard Shaw, has the first requi- 
Ssite of a play in that it is very 
entertaining — “ diverting” would 
be the old-fashioned word. It is a 
lively, and even boisterous, bur- 
lesque, and would be a_ perfect 
SX) sample of good burlesque writing if 
the humor of it were always good 
humor, and if some sort of ethical purpose were not 
from time to time rubbed in. 

The theme of the play is happy. The hero and 
heroine are the commonplace offspring of middle-class 
British tradesmen; their fathers have been partners 
in business for years, and their betrothal, which has 
taken place before the play opens, is but a part of the 
lumdrum world in which their lives are to be spent. 
An interruption to the idyll takes place, owing to the 
following circumstances: The hero, through a fight 
with a policeman, has got himself locked up for 
fortnight: the heroine, in a fit of high spirits, has 
gone alone to a dance-hall, and has there become in- 
volved in a “raid” of the place. Thus the heroine 
las also been incarcerated for the same two weeks 
as the hero. The discovery of these two escapades 
throws both families into convulsions of horror; and 
each of the four parents of the lovers exhibits a dif- 
ferent and amusing. variety of wounded conservatism. 

The nature of the hero’s escapade has not been inno- 
cent, and it brings into the play a young woman of 
the streets in whose company he has been arrested. 
Ihe heroine’s escapade has been innocent, but brings 
into the play a Frenchman in whose company she has 
heen arrested and whose appearance gives rise to in- 
finite equivocation and innuendo, Both Frenchman 
and street lady are as entertaining as they can be, 
and every part in the play, as it is given at the 
Comedy Theater, New York, is played to perfection— 
including the one remaining character of a young 
hutier, who turns out ‘in the end to be the brother 
of a duke. This butler, by the way, is finally married 
off to the heroine—after not quite sufficient prepara- 
tion of the audience for such a dénotiment. 

Nothing could be more admirable than this plot as 
a skeleton for a burlesque. It is obvious, conven- 
tional, symmetrical, and just new enough to awaken 
in any audience agreeable anticipations. I forgot to 
mention that before the curtain goes up, and after it 
comes down, there are some gentlemen who appear 
on the stage and discuss the merits of the play—one 
being dressed in faney costume and intended to repre- 
sent the traditional artistic feeling of Europe in the 
eighteenth century, and the others being types of the 
British dramatie critic of the present day. To my 
mind this prologue and epilogue were not successful, 
because they were not clever enough. Something 
dragged, and one wished the talkers would stop. But 
the dramatic idea of this prologue and epilogue was 
admirable, The play itself is interesting from begin- 
ning to end and shows well enough that a conversa- 
tion play, with a well-set-up, cast-iron frame behind 
the characters, is a good kind of play. It holds its 
own; it pleases. And one may remark incidentally 
that the Greck drama very often depends on the same 
arrangement for its success—cast-iron plot behind, 
character-talking in front. 

Shaw is a sincere playwright, and when we con- 
sider the fluffy mediocrity of the old plays, and of 
the old-style acting which Shaw’s -drama supplanted, 
we cannot help being grateful to him. He has revolu- 
tionized English acting. He has produced actors who. 
within their rather narrow limits, are as good as 
French actors. Shaw is a sincere artist; he writes 









for himself and to satisfy himself. He has thus re- 
discovered one of the psychological secrets of art. The 
way to interest the world is for a man to write for 
himself. Shaw, as a man, is interested in the con- 
trasts and incongruities of ethical ‘theory which 
modern (perhaps all) life shows. His mind is satis- 
fied when he has apprehended the irreconcilable con- 
flicts in the world of morality. As an artist he is 
satisfied when he has successfully presented one or 
some of these conflicts. He really seeks nothing be- 
yond this in his art; and yet the fact that he came 
into notice as a social agitator has left its heavy 
trace on his art: it makes him preach. 

Whether it be preaching or poetry, however, Shaw’s 
work has got him the attention of the world. Any 
group of educated people anywhere will be thrown 
into excited discussion by almost any bit of Shaw’s 
work. This shows not only that Shaw is a very 
powerful and remarkable being, but also that his 
work bears a peculiar and vital relation to the passing 
moment. Some people think that Shaw’s purpose is 
to amuse the fools and to bewilder the thinkers. My 
own belief is that Shaw wants merely to get heard of 
and to make money. Socialism and play-writing are 
his rattle. When he was young and poor he agitated 
it loudly: and now that he is rich and famous he 
knows how to do nothing else except to work this 
rattle. You cannot say he is a man without heart: 
he is the kindliest of men. But he is a man without 
taste or reverence. 
things which cannot be made funny. He is a man in 
whose composition something is left out. You cannot 
blame him, any more than you can blame the color- 
blind. He is beauty-blind, and amuses himself with 
seeing what grotesques he can pick out of the carpet 
of life. 

The objections to Shaw are thus seen to be not 
dramatic, but personal, and again, in @ sense, not per- 
sonal, but generic and of the age. Shaw’s crude and 
cruel treatment of humanity—all done in the name 
of Fabianism (whatever that is), the somewhat loath- 
some touch of the social reformer who has worn off 
the fine edges of his feelings by contact with grossness 
(we find this touch sometimes in a certain type of 
clergyman), keep sending chills of an unpleasant 
kind through a sensitive auditor, and chills of a very 
agreeable kind through the auditor who is deficient 
in human feeling or deficient in artistic experience. 
I suppose the fault of Shaw is like the fault of Ibsen, 
Tbsen is not content unless he has rasped our feelings. 
Shaw, to be sure, can laugh, and is, to my mind, a 
thousand times a better man and better artist than 
Ibsen, who can only scowl. But Shaw has Ibsen’s 
method. It was Ibsen who first found out that the 
public was callous. Ibsen reasoned thus: “If you 
want to give emotion to the average playgoer you 
must take a rusty blade from an old razor, attach it 
to a brick, and therewith suddenly shave off one of a 
man’s toes. That is art.” Shaw has the same rake- 
and-saw theory. He cannot mention adultery (and it 
is his chief theme) without seeming to soil the whole 
of human nature in doing so. 

In all this obtuseness Shaw is a child of the age, 
and his popularity depends upon this very crudity. 
If Shaw should touch human nature with the loving 
hand of, say, Moliére, or present his characters in the 
transparent and pleasing atmosphere of sound-hearted 
humanity, his peculiar audience to-day would not 
understand him. He would lose his charm for his 
public; I say not for all the public (witness the 
charming plays that succeed), but for his public. 
Whatever Hamlet may have intimated to the contrary, 
caviare is what half the million wants to-day. We 
must have mustard at every course. We like the but- 
ter to be a little rancid, and humor seems flat unless 
it contains just a little tang of doubt as to the funda- 
mental truth of virtue and honor. Such a public takes 
the romance out of its theater; and the loss is par- 
ticularly visible in the romantie r6éles—namely, in 
the young characters. 

“Fanny’s First Play” contains four admirable 
middle-aged persons, kindly handled—three of them 
could not be better. The fourth, the religious woman, 
is only painful because she is rendered unkindly. 
Shaw is afraid that we shall not see the point unless 
he overdraws her a little. Some people tell me that 
Mrs. Knox is not intended to be a caricature, but a 
serious portrait of humanity. This amounts to say- 
ing that Shaw’s harshness comes from the lack of 
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fine perception, not from malice. It may be so; but 
Mrs. Knox’s portrait remains a caricature. But the 
young people! The mushy boy; the flat heroine, who 
“sees life” as it were by accident, and then takes 
the bit in her teeth and proclaims some sort of half- 
considered “freedom.” She is supposed to be very 
virtuous, yet her virtue is not agreeable; she is sup- 
posed to be innocent, yet somehow she seems corrupt. 
What is it that these young persons lack? Why, they 
lack feeling. The girl has no gospel: she is a bold- 
faced jig. She really isn’t a character at all, but is 
like a’ face drawn with one scratch of chalk, which 
shows only a single eye and but half an ear. The boy 
hero is a puppy without sentiments. The butler is 
perhaps intended to typify wisdom and _ goodness. 
One cannot tell. As a butler of comedy he is perfect. 
Let us leave him at that. 

During the performance that I witnessed I ob- 
served about fifteen young girls sitting in the row in 
front of me, who devoured all this medley of 
twentieth-century confusion with eyes of rapturous 
interest. They were the graduating class from a 
fashionable school, and this was part of their “ finish- 
ing.” Their parents in Oshkosh and Patagonia will 
be delighted when the mail brings them word that 
the school is keeping their daughters in touch with 
European culture. It must be remembered that the 
mest corrupt touch in the play consists in the fact 
that it is supposed to be written by a young girl. 
Hence girls flock to see it. 

And this recalls to me a strange thing that has 
been happening for some years past to the young 
girls in New York City. The dress and carriage of 
the just-grown-up misses there, I mean of the fashion- 
able ones, are such as to suggest an ambition on their 
part of seeming to be worse than they are. The ex- 
pression of their faces—which, by the way, are often 
painted—is what the older dramatists would have 
designated as “wanton.” And yet a baby freshness 
and youthful emptiness peeps through the veneer of 
erme. Surely this class of boarding-school girl is a 
strange product of contemporary life. 

T suspect that, at maturity, some of these girls may 
be found in the divorce courts, whether as parties or 
as co-respondents. The row of them that watched 
“Fanny’s First Play ” took the play seriously—viz., as 
a very good joke. And every time a reference to 
adultery was made by the actors, the girls giggled 
in a knowing manner. At one of the wittiest points 
in the play, where the butler gives a tip to the French- 
man to the effect that the little street lady is what in 
France is so decently and accurately called a fille de 
joie, my whole row of young ladies burst into uncon- 
trollable gaiety, as if they had never heard anything 
more lively. 

Now what did these girls know about the world (so 
much more than I did), that they laughed at a sally 
which rather shocked me? How did they ever get so 
far along in a knowledge of the demi-monde? And 
were they right in seeing a good picture of life in 
the crude and blatant immorality of Shaw? The fact 
is that these girls are not only being corrupted but 
deceived. Their feather-brained parents and guar- 
dians are feeding the creatures to Moloch and As- 
tarte because it is fashionable to be immoral. No 
doubt there could be found among these very inno- 
cents many girls who would like to remain honest 
women, even in thought, if they had but known such 
a thing were possible in modern days. It is an in- 
teresting and yet awful glimpse into every-day life 
that we get through the minds of these virgins. The 
play, the name of the play, and the presence of the 
girls—all these elements are symptomatic and inevi- 
table. 

During the last thirty years there has been a great 
demand in Europe for coarse literature, obvious, 
crude, and bold—fitted for the appreciation of luxuri- 
ous and materialistic persons, of ignorant persons, of 
fatigued persons. New wealth joined forces with 
effete culture in search of sensation. The increasing 
demand for piquancy which such an audience implies, 
led to an ever-increasing grossness of conception on 
the part of the artists; Wherever the relations of the 
sexes were coneerned, this intensification led, of 
course, to pictures of female depravity at younger 
and even younger ages. It seems as if the limits of 
indelicacy had new been reached by this school of 
play-writing (unless childhood is to be attacked), and 
we may expect an emotional revival. 








SONG OUT OF GLOUCESTER 


Tne great gold moon lifts looming up beyond the 
dusky reef— 
The dusky reef, 
The shoaling reef, 
The dusky, treacherous reef! 
The hollow wind in sail and shroud sings with a 
sailor’s tune; 
He lifts aloft the little boats as in the woods a 
leaf ; 
The fish will fear the nets to-night by glamour of 
the moon-— 
The golden moon, 
The lifting moon, 
The golden, lifting moon, 
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The fishing-fleet puts out to sea between the guiding 
lights— 
The guiding lights, 
The tender lights, 
The homing harbor lights! 
The moon has sight of many a port where only 
shadows flee. 
The wives lie waked when singing winds lament on 
winter nights 
For the lost craft that win to port past the un- 
charted sea, 
The fishing-fleet, 
The fishing-fleet, 
The fishing-fleet at sea. 
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The lights of home will shine for them across the cruel 
bar— 
The cruel bar, 
The laughing bar, 
The white-fanged, laughing bar! 
When the white moon is cold with dawn and pale as 
drifting foam, 
Smiling through heaven in storm and peace she drives 
her silver car, 
Though vainly shadowy fishers set their shadowy 
sails for home, 
And see no more 
The lights of port, 
The harbor lights of home, 
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MINGLING OF WINTER AND SPRING 


HAVE been listening to the sweet, 
assured, melody of a song-sparrow 
—three opening notes, and then a 
happy trill, then stillness while one 
may count a score, then again the 
three notes and the trilling song. 
(CQ SL) The air was soothing and benign, 
PNA Q just touched with the first scents 
of spring. The happy-hearted little 
bird was perched on a spray of forsythia beside the 
jake, the streaked brown of the twigs matching well 
with his brown homespun coat and mottled breast. 
Hlis mate, on a lower twig, moved to and fro in cheer- 
ful comradeship, rejoicing in the song and the new 
breath of spring. 

The smooth lake waters gave a gray-blueback- 
ground against which the curved brown branches and 
the brown little birds came out clear. evening 
shadows were already falling; the broad red shield 
of the sun was barred by elm branches low in the 
west; the  silver-white gulls, scattered broadcast 
across the mirror of the lake, were calling to one an- 
other, questioning whether it were not time to depart 
and betake themselves to the salt ripples of the shore. 
Many were already soaring in the pale-blue sky, 
catching a red glint of sunset on their pearl-white 
breasts and wings. 

Two small, trim snowbirds, in gray, monkish coats, 
stirred in the willow overhead, and on an elm branch 
a robin was clucking and chuekling, his head new 
black velvet, his breast burnished red, announcing the 
authentic coming of spring. A chickadee, small gray- 
ish fellow with black glossy cap and black cravat, 
among the purple-brown birch twigs, declared his 
presence and his name: ‘“ Chick, chick, chick, a-dee- 
dlee-dee-dee !” 

For two or three weeks the lake has rejoiced in the 
white splendor of the gulls coming up from the sea- 
shore to bathe in the fresh water and preen their 
feathers and amuse themselves in the full sunlight; 
then sailing away again to the ocean.. Last week 
opened with warm spring days, tempting the for- 
sythias to unfold their yellow, cross-shaped blossoms, 
almost the earliest shrubs to burst into bloom. Then, 
on Thursday and Friday, there was a sharp, fierce 
frost, twenty degrees at night, with a bleak northern 
gale, that skinned the lake over with a fresh, crisp ice- 
sheet. But on Sunday the warm winds were back 
again, true Californian weather, soothing and_ be- 
nignant, such as we have enjoyed so often during this 
* unseasonable ” winter. 

The thin ice was still on the lake, and the silver- 
white gulls settled on it, hundreds of them, standing 
about, or walking sedately to and fro; sometimes 
pushing a rash foot through the thin ice-crust, then 
drawing it back with a shake, and moving carefully 
to a solider place. One could note every shade of 
color of the beautiful birds, the pale flesh-colored feet 
and legs that shone red if the sun was behind them, 
the yellow bills, the pure white breasts, the silver- 
gray of the wings above, their clear black tips dotted 
with white thumb marks, the wide, sagacious eyes. 
These are the full-grown birds, the gentlemen and 
ladies of standing. The noisier youngsters are mot- 
tled brewn, light and dark shades, the bill tipped 
with black; the feet black, too, and with a band of 
black across the end of the tail. Between the 
voungsters and the oldsters there are many shadings, 
the black tail-band lingering long, and at last fading 
to pure white, 

Who can describe in words the infinite grace and 
beauty of their flight as they soar high up in the 
blue, looking abroad over the world, hovering motion- 
less, then sweeping forward with no visible wing- 
stroke, but with marvelous play of sunlight on the 
curving wings and white, pure body; then the down- 
ward circling curve toward their white kindred on 
the lake; the final back stroke of the wings close to 
the water, with the tail spread out fanwise, the flesh- 
pink feet set forward to alight on the thin, brittle 
ice’? Then the careful folding of the wings with two 
or three jerking motions, for all the world like an 
elderly gentleman getting into his light spring over- 
coat. ‘Then begins the long, leisurely preening and 
prinking, evidenced by the snow-white feathers dotted 
about over the ice; the vellow bill pushing here and 
there among the feathers, down the soft breast or 
about the shoulders, smoothing and settling slightly 
ruffled plumes. And at last, when all is ordered and 
complete, the white head is tucked back into the left 
shoulder for a pleasant nap; one pink foot, perhaps, 
lifted up and tucked away among the feathers. 

There was a space of open water, a broad lead in 
the ice. Here the gulls launched themselves, a score 
or two at a time, to wash and splash like sparrows 
in a fountain, or floating with light grace, bobbing 
to the wind-ripples like white vachts at anchor; now 
and again pecking at one another in shrill, harmless 
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quarrels. The warm sun sparkled on the ice, a white 
tablecloth spread upon the water with the rows of 
silvery gulls set out as table ornaments. Along the 
lake shore the interwoven elm branches were brown 
and leafless yet, but with young buds already swell- 
ing. The pendent fringes of the alders were almost 
ready to scatter their golden pollen. There were 
weeping-willows too, along the shore, the long down- 
ward-hanging twigs bright yellow with the rising sap; 
one of them, in full sunlight. shone like a cascade of 
golden tresses. 

The forsythias are already starred with pale yel- 
low flowers; even in February one could find here and 
there an early blossom; in Degember, indeed, some of 
the vellow star flowers were peering out in wonder 
at the untimely gentleness of the year. Other flowers 
lingered long or came far before their time. In De- 
cember and January bright vellow dandelions, disks 
of captive sunshine, starred the green grass here and 
there. And before January was three weeks old 
there were snowdrops in full bloom, not scented, as 
in the Alps, but fair virginal blessoms, hanging pure 
heads in gentle humility. Through the brown earth 
the tulips are pushing their firm green spear-heads 
and the crocuses shew their green arrow-points along 
the borders. 

When the snowdrops were a week old, and while 
January had a week yet to run, came the first 
veritable spring song, the long-drawn, silvery whistle 
of the white-throat sparrow, a call of fairy sweetness 
coming forth from the deep green rhododendron 
thickets and the glossy mountain laurels. Then the 
little singer hopped confidently forth on the grass, 
looked up with a bright, humorous eye, and once more 
whistled his sweet silvery call. 

The fox-sparrows, too, big. confident fellows with 
chestnut-brown tails. have begun to sing, though not 
so early as the white-throats; both wintered here in 
uncommon numbers: and with them many birds one 
hardly ever sees here between November and March, 
such as the purple grackles, the rusty blackbirds, 
and those other more showy swamp blackbirds with 
their scarlet epaulets. Starlings, too, are very abun- 
dant; not at all the “littie blackbirds” you may be 
inclined to call them if vou see them only up in the 
tree-tops against the white of the sky, but splendid 
fellows with bronze-green bodies and purple-bronze 
heads, their wings and backs dappled with pale, fawn- 
colored spots. A comical person, too, is a starling, as 
he sits, very upright, on the coping of your roof, his 
wings spread a little on both sides like a swallow-tail 
coat, his fine purple neck-feathers fluffed out in a ruff, 
his vellow bill chattering and cluttering in what may 
be very significant speech for him, or breaking into a 
long, musical whistle that always has an ironic tone. 
He may not consciously criticize the ways of man- 
kind as he loeks down on us from his height, but he 
has all the air of doing it. 

The starling’s American kinsfolk, the meadow- 
larks, were very abundant all through the winter— 
tall, wide-legged fellows with fine yellow waistcoats 
and black cravats. I saw a round dozen of them 
within a hundred feet of a row of city houses in mid- 
February, strutting through the brown grass; then 
rising and shooting along on even wings over the 
meadow, their tails opened fan-wise, the white 
feathers spread conspicuously at both sides of the 
fan. 

While the gulls were strutting on the ice last Sun- 
day, and yesterday again, T saw a butterfly, wakened 
thus early from his winter sleep, a fine fellow with 
brown-purple wings edged with buff, opening and 
closing himself like a book as he basked in the sun- 
shine. Ilis name, I believe, though he himself knows 
it not, is Vanessa antiopa. The chickadee knows his 
name, and the quawk—the black-crowned night-heron 
with the fine ruby-red eyes, and a few others, but none 
ot the butterflies. 

These are but fugitive notes of our rare winter, 
which, in spite of gloomy forebodings and ominous 
shrugging of shoulders. does not seem to have made 
a fat churchyard, but has, on the contrary, brought 
us an uncommonly low death-rate, besides much con- 
tentment to those not over-fond of cold. One may 
attribute this warm benignity to local conditions, to 
the prevailing south winds, to the almost entire 
absence of cold waves from the vast white northern 
plains that stretch up toward the arctic night. But 
in truth the local conditions are only symptoms, 
effects themselves, of far larger causes. And these 
Jarger causes seem to be world-wide. At least it is 
certain that the present mild weather has stretched 
across the Atlantic. In England, Ireland, France, 
throughout the winter, they have been noting and 
recording the wonderful warm days, the opening of 
untimely flowers, the presence of unwonted birds. In 
the south of England, throughout December and 
January, the primroses have spread broad upon the 


brown leaf-carpets of the woods their pale-yellow blos- 
soms, delicately fragrant, amid their green crinkled 
leaves; the primroses, most beloved of ali British 
wild-flowers, which I have been able to find nowhere 
else, though searching much, save in Normandy just 
across the Channel. In the woods of southern England 
there were violets, too. among the primroses, and the 
little white stars of the wild strawberry; even the 
cuckoo-flower, which should come only with that mock- 
ing songster in April and May. And Wordsworth’s 
flower, the lesser celandine, saw the new year in. In 
Ireland the same: primreses and violets in warm 
nooks; early daffodils where they have been planted 
in the woods: and in sheltered gardens even monthly 
roses, joining hands over the turn of the year with 
the Christmas roses and little yellow aconites, almost 
the earliest flowers, but this winter coming forth even 
in December; there were’ belated polyanthuses, gold 
and brown and pink kindred to the field cowslips, look- 
ing a little astonished to see the first yellow crocuses 
a month or two before their time. 

The English birds. too, have felt spring’s call even 
in deep winter. The confident, familiar redbreast, 
who is the genuine original robin, began his spring 
song in the first week of January, before his autumn 
song was well ended: the greater tits called to each 
other in the brown larches, that were already pre- 
paring to shake out their rosy tassels; the rooks began 
the year by overhauling their old nests and building 
new rooms to them. 

So it was, across the Channel, in Franee. “From the 
Bois de Boulogne, from the woods about Versailles, 
from the forest of Fontainebleau, came little records 
of unaccustomed blossoms and birds that should have 
been far away in the south, or even in Africa. The 
Parisians .aired themselves and basked, just like my 
purple-brown Vanessa with the buff-edged wings. 

Over here, we have been telling one another that 
there never was such a winter before. But only that 
is new which is well forgotten, and in the Old World 
they have longer memories. A curious writer has 
turned up old temperature records, and old numbers 
of the country gentleman’s papers, and has found that 
the winter of 1868-69 was just such another; within a 
tenth of a degree, for temperature, and marked by 
just the same season-disregarding by the birds and 
flowers. In 1868, a late English swallow lingered till 
within a fortnight of Christmas; in the first week of 
January, 1869. a pair of redbreasts nested and laid 
their eggs in the west of England. In North Devon, 
a farm laborer found a_ partridge sitting on eight 
eges while the year was still but ten days old. The 
rooks in Yorkshire were busy with their nests. 

So cyclic Time brings his returns; and the cycles, it 
would seem, are world-wide, not born of local condi- 
tions, fair winds, and the absence of snow, but spring- 
ing from larger causes, dwelling, perchance, in the 
magnetic changes of the earth or the sun. 

Take a few things within all our memories. The 
summer of 1911 was outrageously hot, as those of us 
whe spent June and early July in the city can well 
bear witness. But it was almost as hot across the 
Atlantic; in London and Paris, people wrote to their 
favorite newspapers to complain of the heat. August 
was hot. dry, a roasting month, on both sides of the 
ocean. There were forest fires of exceptional -extent, 
causing very great loss, all across the continent, from 
Maine and New Hampshire, through the Canadian 
forests, across to Wisconsin, and over the Rockies to 
the coast. And there were forest fires and great 
stretches of burning heath just at the same time in 
Denmark and northern Germany. Going from Copen- 
hagen by rail to Hamburg, and thence to Holland, one 
passed through a hot haze of scented smoke. and 
along the sky-line the heather was blazing in fierce 
red flames under the hot sunshine. 

Then came a winter almost as outrageously cold, 
the winter of 1911-12. Weeks of skating then an- 
swered to scent hours, perilously snatched, in’ the 
present winter. And there were dense drifts of snow, 
where this vear we have had green grass and dande- 
lions. And across the ocean, the same cold; the same 
piteous complaints in the Paris and London news- 
papers, as though civilized lands should not suffer 
such extremes. There was, it would seem, a certain 
definite relation between the over-hot summer and the 
over-cold winter, like a cirele pulled out of shape in 
two opposite directions. Then came last summer, 
mild, chilly even, in the hill resorts, so that many 
summer hotels were but sparsely peopled all through 
August. Some of us, who stayed at home, found the 
ocean almost too cold for pleasant swimming. Some 
of us who crossed the ocean were compelled to wateh 
an even downpour through French and Swiss window- 
panes. So that a very cool summer, in 1912, pre- 
ceded the very warm winter we have been enjoying; 
just as the over-hot summer of 1911 was followed by 
the extreme winter of 1911-12. 





Oh! met ye April on your way, 
And was she grave, or was she gay; 
Saw ye a primrose chaplet fair 
Upon her tangled, wind-tossed hair? 


And had she on a kirtle green, 

The sweetest robe was ever seen? 

Oh! met ye April on your way, 

With eyes like dove’s breast, meek and gray? 


APRIL 


BY EDITH DART 


Yes, I met April on my way. 

Part morrow and part yesterday: 

And she went laughing, she was sad, 
Wayward and pensive, grave and glad. 
The fluttering fabrie of her gown 

Was emerald green, in shadow brown: 
Soft gray as dove’s breast were her eyes, 
And bluest blue of summer skies. 


Light fell her step upon the grass, 

As though a faery queen did pass: 

Her hands were cold, yet full of flowers, 
Her loose hair wet with pattering showers. 


Strung daisies for a girdle white 
Were wound about her bedy slight. 
Yes. [T met April on my way, 

And swift she stole my heart to-day. 
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O you know what’s wrong with the 
world?” asked an old dish-washer 
in one of the big New York hotels. 
*'The whole thing can be illustrated 
right here. Back yards and fresh 
air have gone out of style. In the 

cities, I mean. It’s a poor civiliza- 
tion that can’t afford fresh air. 
Back yards!—there isn’t even a 
back of the hotel, nowadays. There’s the underneath. 
I once owned a newspaper up in Syracuse. Traded it 
for a hotel. Then a_fel- 
Jow with palm-garden ideas 
opened an opposition house, 
i lost my patronage and 
$500. Soon I heard that he 
quit, with a loss of $10,000. 
That was the difference be- 
tween the old and the new. 
He lost $10,000 proving that 
I didn’t know how to run a 
hotel. I had a dish-washer 
up there that was an intel- 
lectual man, with a serap- 
Look full of letters that 
newspapers had printed from 
him. Many a time, when he 
was at the sink, or sitting 
in the back yard peeling 
potatoes, L would go out and 
hold theological discussions 
with him. Sometimes I 
would take out my jack- 
knife and whittle a few of 
the potatoes while arguing. 
f wasn’t one of those man- 
agers that look as if grown 
on a rose-bush.” 

The old dish-washer waved 
his hand, and stared at a 
lew of his thousand  co- 
workers, steamy - faced 
throngs of many nationali- 
ties, in various hues of 
undershirts. 

“It’s all done by ma- 
chinery now,” he remarked, 
dreamily, “even the drying. 
Only glassware is wiped by 
hand. Machinery for every- 
thing. Human nature hasn't 
a chance down here.  Ma- 
chinery and rules. Rules to get this and to hand over 
that. Do that this way, and don’t do this that way. 
Don’t go over there er you'll be dismissed. Don’t leave 
any linen here or youll be discharged. Rules for 
everything. You can’t remember them; but you're 
safe In assuming that steady work will keep you out of 
mischief, Rules against everything except thinking 
over the past. The only exception as to machinery, I 
helieve, is that there hasn’t vet been invented a con- 
trivance for stringing string-beans. 

“Tf you have a package you must leave it in the 
package-room, or open it and show the contents on 
the way out. Maybe you have delicate reasons for not 
Wishing to do either. No smoking, of course. Mustn’t 
bring a newspaper here. Mustn't whistle. Is that 
human nature? Tf we laugh or joke, it’s using loud 
and boisterous language. After working hours, if we 
wait for a friend outside, it’s loafing about the 
entrance. The explanation is thoroughly scientific. If 
one should do it, all would do it. This is on the 
theory that, if one man is allowed the liberty of 
scratching his left ear, everybody else would follow 
suit, and the loss of time would be enormous among 
a thousand employees. The act then ceases to be per- 
sonal, and enters the domain of social economics. 
Well, [ haven’t a destructive nature, but sometimes | 
enjoy breaking a plate on the quiet—it makes me feel 
so informal.” 

He lapsed into meditation. If he dreamed of the 
proprietor dropping in for a theological discussion 
he was disappointed. 

Farewell, dish-washer. 

Here’s a pantryman. He is in the midst of tempt- 
ing food. evidently in a choice location for tidbits. 
ile is a young man, with wide-set eyes, like a sailor’s, 
strong jaws, and a mouth probably good-natured, yet 
becoming stern through lack of exercise. 

Talk about the slips between the cup and the lip!” 
svid he, “It would be a big slip to get caught slipping 
vourself any of these good things. But I tell you I’m 
not the man to backstep for anybody or anything, 
and if I was to be attacked by an escaped roast chicken 
or a can of caviar or a bottle of cherries in maraschino, 
] would draw my trusty can-opener or my corkscrew, 
or even use my bare fist, and strike out in self-de- 
fense: then Vd remove the evidence by eating it. I 
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don’t know what fear is. Against the rules? Say! 
Whoever hangs up the rules should enforce them. I 
have nothing to do with enforcing the rules against 
myself or anybody else. Let ’em catch me! Instant 
dismissal is the professional term for what I'd get. 
And when once they let you go, you never come back, 
take it from me. I'd like to be black-listed by every 
hotel in the city. Then I’d have more time to study 
the cornet. I was within ten minutes’ walk from no- 
where when I took the job. There’s too much 
discipline here. 








The waiter is not supposed to make a speech in favor of the dish 


“T’ve served in the Philippines. Military life isn’t 
as hard as hotel life. Do vou believe it—there’s a lot 
of highly educated foreigners about these barracks? 


Some of them are real 








highbrows. Take me, for 
instance: U’m a_ highbrow. 
I’ve been in China, Japan, 
Keypt, France, Germany, 
Rome, Constantinople, and 
nearly everywhere else. 1 
can talk to you about 
everything I saw. — Isn't 
that highbrow? And some 
of them here know more 
than I do. Say! Those 
dudes in the office couldn't 
carry on a conversation 
with us. The clerks and 
managers have no educa- 
tion. The kitchen is full 
of brainy men from all 
over the world. I can 
pow-wow with any of 
them in their native lingo. 
An Armenian came here. 
IIe knew about seventeen 
words of English, and had 
to use most of his vocabu- 
lary to get the job, just 
like this: * Me do nice work 
with take-away dish; me 
good boy.’ They made a 
bus-boy out of him. | 
spoke to him in Armenian. 
Asked him how he was and 
how he liked it, and said 
good-night. That was the 
best I could do for him; 
but it was enough, wasn’t 
it? He was an Armenian. 
Some of those Greeks get 
to work as ‘buses’ (bus- 
boys, you know) when they 
are three weeks in the 
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“Sure, we get the best of food, but the waiters 
wouldn’t eat it. ‘They buy their own food. The 
chambermaids eat down here. There’s a saying, the 
bigger the hotel the worse the food for the workers; 
and I tell you this is a big hotel. The clerks and 
other dressy chaps eat in what is called Officers’ Hall. 
The rations are good in there, but not plentiful. A 
clerk will always take a cracker, like a polly—any 
clerk, any time of day. 

“'There’s three or four patents on the weather down 
here. The management ventilates us with blowpipes. 

3ut blowpipes to a place like this is about the same 
as ventilating a bedroom through a few pea-shooters. 
I have a friend in the engine-room. It’s 115 degrees 
in there, which is hotter than the boiler-room or the 
kitchen. We don’t feel like talking. You don’t hear 
much conversation going on down here, do you? 

* Another thing: in hotels there is very little friend- 
ship outside your own department. Class distinction 
is on tight lines, and you’re fighting mad with the 
other departments, unless you happen to graft with 
them. Grafting is against the rules. When you 
want a lead pencil, you go to the head of your 
department and get a _ requisition; then you go 
to the department that has authority over the 
pencil, and you get the requisition countersigned. 
Maybe youw’re in a hurry; yet you wouldn’t expect the 
stationery department to use judgment, without a 
requisition, and give you a pe neil on your word of 
honor that you need it quick in the interests of the 
hotel. They can’t use judgment, because a slight error 
would bust up the whole system—so they say. A 
routine has to be gone through; and, believe me, when 
I’m tired of working, I enjoy going through the 
routine, and all of it. Besides that, maybe you’ve 
quarreled with the head of the other department; 
then he holds you te the hardest rule he ean think of. 
If he’s a cook and can’t talk English, he takes advan- 
tage of that fact not to argue with you. But I can 
usually tell him something he doesn’t like, no matter 
what lingo he speaks. They can’t use a fire-extin- 
guisher on me.” 

Suddenly he became busy. 

Hlere are a few figures, as given by the assistant 
manager of a New York hotel famous throughout the 
country. About 21,000 persons enter the house every 
day. This figure is based upon an actual count made 
three years ago, when 19,000 persons entered in nine- 
teen hours, from 6 A.M. tol AM. E mployees were not 
included; they are 1,600 at ordinary times. Three 
thousand persons lunch there every day, and 5,000 
dine. To entertain these fashionable multitudes there 
must be military precision. 

One manager said: “It is impossible to please the 
help, and we haven’t time to experiment with the 





country. They work up “If I was to be attacked by an escaped 


to be waiters. 
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roast chicken I would draw my corkscrew” 
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impossible. Still, we give them the most sanitary ac- 
commodations, as you saw for yourself. I didn’t ex- 
pect you, and I took you through the house at a 
moment’s notice. The public also is very, very hard 
to please, and expects us to perform the impossible, 
as a matter of course. In no other line of business 
does the public consider itself at perfect liberty to in- 
terfere with the management. Why, the minute some 
persons enter a hotel they seem to become thrilled 
with ideas—brilliant. ideas of bow a hotel should be 
conducted; and they don’t hesitate in making a sug- 
gestion. We have to be extremely careful with them. 
Even when a guest complains about the food, we can’t 
dispute with him. The waiter is not supposed to 
make a speech in behalf of the dish, but has orders to 
remove it immediately and politely inquire what the 
guest will have instead. The guest may have a bad 
taste in his mouth from the night before. We don’t 
argue with him, not even when we are sure that he 
just wants to hear himself get rid of a grouch. 

“So you have heard that hotel-keeping is not what 
it used to be. Well, sometimes the public forces on us 
a novelty that is no part of the legitimate hotel busi- 
ness. But there isn’t as much money in sensational- 
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ism as there was once upon a time. Ten or fifteen 
years ago the magnificence of modern hostelries was 
new to the public. A banquet then had to be a 
splurge and show that the host could live up to the 
price of his wife’s diamond necklace. He would men- 
tion some other banquet, and say, ‘ Let mine beat that. 
Charge extra for everything, and have it extra 
gorgeous.’ The result was tremendous. Half the food 
wasn’t eaten. To-day dining is an art, not a sport. 

“Now and then part of the public objects to the 
high price of food. Yet some managers are glad if 
they can come out even on the dining-room. The 
general rule is that the raw material costs from 
33 1-3 to 50 per cent. of the menu price. Suppose, for 
instance, that a short loin costs us $10, and we get 
about $20 for it in the dining-room. Now, can you 
tell me where some of these restaurants make a profit, 
when they flash up with costiy floral displays, music, 
and cabaret shows, pages, and all that sort of thing 
beyond: the legitimate expenses of cookery, service, 
laundry charges, and breakage? 

“Suppose a guest orders a $2.50 breakfast sent to 
his room—$150 worth of silver goes on the tray. 
Twenty breakfasts in the rooms take up about $3,000 


in silver. That’s not only a big investment against 
the profit on the food, but an investment that is likely 
to shrink, and disappear in the course of time. A 
guest would be highly offended if the tray were asked 
for as soon as he is finished; so the silver remains 
scattered about the rooms all morning; and, as [ inti- 
mated, that’s not the best thing in the world for silver. 
Fifty dollars in silver goes on a little order of coffee, 
rolls, and eggs—$50 invested against the small price 
of the breakfast. Fifteen thousand dollars is a low 
yearly water bill, and we use coal like an ocean liner. 

“No,” he drawled, “there’s no fun in being 
manager, and guarding all these huge accounts, with 
the hostility of the help on one side, the publie on 
the other, the nervousness of the proprietors on the 
other—” 

“And on the fourth side?” 

“On the fourth side the managers of other hotels 
scheming to get your job, Sometimes I think there’s 
more real happiness in being a dish-washer.” 

“Did you ever discuss the matter with one of 
them?” 

“No; it would be against the ethics of the pro- 
fession.” 
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LEGGED VS. LEFT-LEGGED GOLF 


All England and Much of America are Intent on the 
Struggle Between P. A. Vaile and the Old Masters 


BY WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 








at the morn; mornings at seven 
the hillside’s dew-pearled—quite as 
the poet sang—but all that isn’t 
helping British golfers a bit. They 
are in the midst of a furious dis- 
SPS cussion as to which leg most of the 
‘ weight of the body rests on at the 
“Y top of the full swing. [N. B—Non- 
golfers may leave off reading at this point if they 
choose, for what follows is verra technical.] Mr. P. 
A. Vaile, the fearless iconoclast from New Zealand, 
who in his books and other writings declares that 
Vardon, Braid, Taylor, and the other old masters are 
all wrong in their theories—and then devilishly proves 
it—has stirred up a hornets’ nest compared with 
which the hornetry on the seventeenth hole of a cer- 
tain Westchester course is a placid rest-cure. Eng- 
land is a boiling pot of golf theories, and London is 
its vortex. 

The old-school tradition is that at the start of 
the drive, or any long stroke, the weight of the body 
is equally distributed upon the legs, and that as the 
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Many leading players argue that in the drive the 
weight should not be on the right leg at the top 
of the swing. We have therefore devised a simple 
machine permanently to eradicate this fault. 
Should the right leg (A) exert greater pressure 
than the left (B), the piston (C) will be de- 
pressed, thus firing the percussion cap (D) and 
exploding dynamite (5 pounds—E), so removing 
all faulty leg-work, 


club is drawn back to full reach most of the weight 
is shifted to the right leg—the shifting having taken 
place without any swaying, either at the hips or at 
the head. Mr. Vaile maintains that most of the weight 
of the body is imposed on the left leg from the 
moment the club begins the back swing until after 

















GOLFER JAMES SHERLOCK AT THE END OF HIS 

STROKE, SHOWING ONLY 114,-STONE DOWNWARD 

PRESSURE OF THE RIGHT LEG AS AGAINST 9-STONE 
PRESSURE OF THE LEFT 


the ball has started on its journey and the club has 
finished the “follow through.” Inasmuch as the left 
leg is the one nearest to the impact of club-face on 
ball and naturally kas most to do with driving the 
blow home, the case prima facie seemed to be in 
aceord with Mr. Vaile’s theory. But the old masters 
rose as one and denounced Mr. Vaile’s contention, 
They said they could prove that the weight of the 
body rested on the right leg by the fact that the 
muscles of the right leg were those most flexed and 
taxed by the golf stroke. 

“Right as to facts, but wrong as to conclusion,” 
cried Mr. Vaile. “You think the flexing of the 
muscles of the right leg is due to the imposition of 
the weight of the bedy. It isn’t. It is really due to 
the torsion of the body in turning slowly around to 
the right in the back-swing and turning to the left 
again in making the stroke. It is a lateral thrust— 
not downward at ali.” 

Inasmuch as every Englishman loves the theory 
of his game as much as the game itself, and is always 
ready to shed his ink in its defense, the warfare be- 
tween right-leggers and left-leggers has raged among 
the English periodicals devoted to golf—and wherever 
else a letter to ,the long-suffering editor cculd be 
crowded in. Mr. Vaile thus far has been the winner. 
He had a pair of scales made so that the golfer could 
stand with one foot on each. Then he had golfer 
James Sherlock stand on the machine, tee up balls 
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on a rug before it and drive them off in the regular 
way. The picture of the machine reproduced on this 
page shows that the weight of Sherlock is divided as 
follows: right leg, 11% stone (21 pounds); left leg, 
% stone (126 pounds). In other words, the left leg 
is carrying six times as much weight of the body as 
the right leg. Moreover, the weight distribution 
ceased to be evenly divided from the moment the back 
swing was begun. The ieft leg at all times carried 
the greater amount. Sherlock certified to all this. 

While the main battle was raging there were many 
amusing skirmishes aside. (olf Illustrated, for ex- 
ample, presented a page of pictures of imaginary golf 
machines, two of which with their captions are repro- 
duced on this page. In serious vein Mr. Garden G. 
Smith, the editor, wrote: 

“We have still an open mind on many of the 
points raised. ‘Golf is a funny game,’ and the whole 
act of swinging is so complicated, and the processes 
are so rapid and inter-related that it is almost im- 
possible to describe them without misapprehension, or, 
at any rate, with absolute accuracy of statement. It 
is quite possible, however, as Mr. Croome suggests, 
that the professionals have overestimated the amount 
of weight thrown on the right leg, and, apart from 
that, is it, after all, so absolutely essential to keep 
the head immovable, and is any lateral movement of 
the trunk necessarily fatal to the preservation of 
balance? 

“May it not be possible that the transference of 
weight to the right leg is instantaneously compen- 
sated by the bending of the trunk leftwards as the 
swing goes to its upward limit? It seems to be 
not inconceivable, that with a compensating leftward 
sway, some players may be able to preserve the 
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Inexpensive home-tee with telescopic attachment; 
for professional golfers. From the observation 
hut the foolish traiectory-of the ball (caused by 
their incorrect swings) may clearly be followed, 
and their erroneous theories corrected 


equal distribution of their weight and of their bal- 
ance, even although it may be true that many good 
players keep it mainly on the left, and others mainly 
on the right. Although the weighing machine cannot 
prove which is the best method for individuals, it 
will at all events show pretty accurately what a 
player actually does, and will assist him in correct- 
jng any exaggeration of his method,” 


worwree, 
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MRS. CORNELIUS C. CUYLER 
= PHOTOGRAPH BY THE CAMPBELL STUDIOS 
The beginning of the social season under the new regime in Washington coincides with the closing of the season in Newffork. I 


graciousness. Mrs. Cuyler holds a similar unofficial position in New York by right of birth and charming personality. Bol are Prit 
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MRS. WOODROW WILSON 


FROM AN ETCHING BY A G, LEARNED 





in Newffork. Mrs. Wilson is officially the leader in Washington, but would hold high rank in any case by virtue of her 
ity. Bol are Princetonians in a sense, Mr. Cuyler having been a trustee while Mr, Wilson was President of the University 





























INVENTORS AS AN 


BITAT happens to copper ore when 
heat in the furnace reaches a 
temperature of 2,200 Fahrenheit?” 
oy The question was asked by a 

sharp-eyed man. The person to 
whom he was speaking said dis- 
? spiritedly: “1 don’t know. No one 
ever looked inside a furnace when 
- it was that hot.” 

* Well, we must look in and see.” 

The orders were plain if they did demand a seeming 
impossibility. The next furnace built in that plant 
could be looked into. The scientists found what hap- 
pened to copper under those conditions. 

At the bottom of every furnace the air blast is 
introduced through little tubes of steel called twyers. 
In this new furnace, on tie outer side of the twyer 
a window _ of 
heavy mica was in- 
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pipe, 


BY FRANK J. ARKINS 


DRAWINGS BY J, J. GOULD 


Just such a story—differing only in its details— 
might be told of every other article of American 
manufacture. As the years go by these tales of 
business romance multiply at a greater and greater 
rate. This is due to the new inventor, who is very 
far from the shabby, vacant-eyed, long-haired man of 
a generation ago working in a grimy attic or a shanty 
and making discoveries hit or miss. Some were of 
enormous value, others quite worthless. He was 
seldom at the best able to turn any of them to his 
own advantage. The new inventor lives in the lap 
of luxury. Big corporations pay him well and attach 
him permanently to their staffs. By cheapening  pro- 
duction and developing processes he is the man that 
can bring them their greatest success. 

The big American manufacturer has too much at 
stake to sit at his desk and wait for people of ideas 





serted. The metallur- 
vist had only to place 
his eves to it to look 


in and study the fire 
within the furnace 
walls. With the aid of 
’ microscope and per- 
fectly protected from 
the heat he could note 
every effect of the 
fusing mass. 

When they came to 


get a good look at the 
way copper acted in 
the furnace these 
metallurgists discovered 
several new things. The 
mica Window made it 
possible very nearly te 
revolutionize the entire 
process of smelting. 
The experts saw that 
the first effect of the 
air blast was chilling. 
So they wrapped the 
“line” with steam 
pipes to heat the air, 
thereby hastening the 
smelting period and 
taking far more metal 


out of the ore. They 
noticed that in some 
parts of the furnace 


the charge — actnally 
froze, While others were 
so hot that the metals 
passed off in vapor. 
The result was loss. 

It is but a few years 
since copper sold for 
forty cents a pound 
and only the richest 
would 


ores profitably 
vield their metal con- 
tents. The window in 


the twyer pipe marked 
the starting-point of a 
new day in metal pro- 
duction that has been 
to the vast advantage 
of every boy who owns 
a pocket-knife, every 
man who builds a sky- 
scraper, steamship, or 
railroad. That window 


has so cheapened the 
cost of all metals that TT Rowse 
the use of them _ is SER 
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an every-day necessity 
in the life of every 
man. 


It pays to equip men who can devise practical ideas 
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INVESTMEN 


to come to him. That was the old system. It often 
happened that a concern of minor importance by pure 
chance picked up something revolutionary from some 
one whose family were close to starvation, bought it 
for a song, and elbowed out the “ big fellows ” in their 
line, making a fortune thereby. ‘The business groups 
of to-day would laugh at such a policy as suicidal. 
The mar who can really invent is an asset worth pay- 
ing big money for. 

Take a case in point. Up in Schenectady in New 
York State is a manufacturing plant so big that its 
buildings and its men make up a great city in them- 
selves. The present writer could not estimate by a 
thousand the number of employees on its pay-roll. 
In one of the many buildings, whose annual cost of 
maintenance is alone more than the total annual out- 
go of many plants, is a little bearded German who 
is what might be called a master inventor. Next to 
Edison, he has more great inventions to his credit 
than any other American. In some little work-shop 
of his own, with few tools and next to no laboratory 
facilities, he might—he probably would—have dreamed 
great practical dreams and translated them into prof- 
itable processes. But much of his wonderful achieve- 
ment has been due to the great department he has 
been encouraged to create, for the development of 
which money has never been lacking. 

The old inventor worked alone. He had neither 
money to hire nor could he take the risk of letting 
any one into the secret of his simmering idea. The 
new man simply presses button after button on his 
desk and highly paid assistants or, perhaps, inde- 
pendent investigators—‘ cracks” in their especial 
fields of chemistry, electricity, metallurgy, mechanies, 
or science—come in to be sent to make researches that 
may consume months or years. An order blank filled 
out brings any quantity of material, equipment, or 


instruments. Not long ago Edison had a typewriter 
idea. He summoned his executive man. ; 


“Send for one of every typewriter made in this 
country,” he ordered, “and the day after to-morrow 
have an expert from each company here to demon- 
strate his machine. Get out for me every book 
in the library that deals with typewriters.” 

In some such way this expert and every other 
great new inventor works. At the Schenectady plant 
not far from fifty men do nothing but inventing, a 
scientific corps generaled and captained in military 
unison. Some 250 mechanics and laborers aid them. 
This force is a varying quantity, according to what 
the experiments are, now and again diminished, at 
other times greatly increased. It pays to equip men 
who can devise practical ideas and gives them staffs 
with assistants not far behind them in capability. 


A problem that beset the printing world for a long 
time was to make the first fold in the turning off of 
newspapers from the presses keep pace with the in- 
creasing speed of the machines. It was realized that 
some simple idea would solve the problem, but just 
what that simple idea was could not be seen. The 
high-speed press could not take definite form until 
this first fold was made faster. The presses delivered 
the papers to the folding-machines so fast that the 
latter were clogged. 

Inventors sat up nights and experimented. 

One day while working on the perplexing problem 
which the factory was determined to solve, in order 
to satisfy a publisher whose press-room facilities were 
limited, one of the inventors suddenly conceived an 
idea. He raised two broom handles so that the widest 
angle touched that portion of the press from which 
the printed sheet emerged. Over these he trained the 
web forming the first fold. It was apparent at once 
that, no matter how fast the press was speeded, 
it could never clog by this method. Out of this, by 
a very practical evolution, grew the “former” that 
looks like an inverted snow-plow. 

The invention was by ne means complete—but the 
great principle had been discovered after weeks of 
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work and experimentation. There were other things 
to do—to cut the paper, deliver it to the second fold, 
ete.; but that these were all successfully accomplished 
the press of to-day, capable of printing 2,500 papers 
a minute, is an attestation. 

To-day a printer calls on a manufacturer and tells 
him that he wants a machine that will fit in a room 
of a certain size, to print so many pages at a time, 
at such-and-such a speed, counted in bundles of twenty- 
five, and so on. The inventor is called in and straight- 
way proceeds to design a press the like of which has 
not been constructed before. In this way a machine 
that will print a book and deliver it bound at the 
other end has been devised. 


Carborundum could never have been invented in 
a garret. One man hovered on the borderland of dis- 
covery for years. Clay, coke, and sawdust subjected 
to great heat produced an indefinable something that 
showed him he was on the right track. He sought 
more intense heat in an effort to magnify that some- 
thing which he did not as yet understand. He be- 
lieved he was on the verge of grasping in unlimited 
quantity an abrasive purer than any yet known. 
Kmery comes from an impure substance in nature 
known as corundum. The man in question was trying 
to combine the silica in the sand and the carbon in 
the coal in an effort to produce a pure abrasive. So 
he went to Niagara Falls. With the aid of water 
churning great electric units he produced the most 
intense heat known to man. These substances he now 
placed in a furnace and fused by electricity. The 
result was that they threw down prismatic crystals 
composed of pure corundum combined with carbon. 

The discoverer came to New York with these first 
crystals. Stepping into a diamond-cutter’s laboratory, 
he asked the cutter in charge what his crystal was. A 
series of tests developed that it would: scratch a 
diamond. A diamond is pure carbon and the hardest 
natural thing in the world. He sold these crystals 
for more than he could have obtained for dia- 
monds of the same weight. He had produced in a 
furnace material better than nature itself could 
make. 

So carborundum could never have been discovered 


by the dreamy inventor who worked alone. A great ~ 


plant employing scores of men and costing a fortune 
in excess of the wildest anticipation of the seeker of 
bygone days was necessary. Each furnace was in it- 
self a marvel cf construction. Years of work and 
thousands of dollars had to be expended to produce 
a few crystals that one could drop into the end of a 
goose quill. But these few erystals opened the way 
for an artificial abrasive that could be produced by 
the millions of pounds cheaply and quickly. 

The vast plant that this inventor of the new day 
had assembled for his production of carborundum gave 
him facilities that resulted in another new product 
of greater importance. Carborundum obtained the 
clement of hardness, of course, from carbon. But 
carbon exists in a soft state also. So not satisfied 
with having done what no other man had ever ac- 
complished, and in an endeavor to outdo his previous 
achievement, the inventor placed the carborundum 
back in the furnace and sealed it. Through this 
crucible he turned on the greatest heat manufactured 
by man in an effort to burn out of his new product 
any secret that might lie concealed beneath its hard- 
ened surface. 
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In a general way he 
figured that something 
opposite to what he had 
would result, and careful 
experimentation covering 
a period of months 
brought him to this 
point. The new heat dis- 
integrated the carborun- 
dum and it fell in flakes 
of graphite so soft that 
they would not scratch 
the highly burnished sur- 
face of the most carefully 
annealed gold. Graphite 
is heavier than water and 
hence will sink. But 
these flakes were so fine 
that when dropped in 
water they remain in sus- 
pension indefinitely. 

The result was a lu- 
bricant finer than any- 
thing ever known before. 
To illustrate: If a ani- 
line dye is placed in 
water and is poured 
through a filter paper 
(which is a fine grade 
of blotting-paper) the 
water will pour out in a 
clear stream, the dye re- 
maining on the upper 
side of the filter paper. 
When the same process 
is followed with arti- 
ficial graphite (Ache- 
son’s discovery) and 
water, the graphite 
passes through the paper 
just as easily as the 
water. 

The oil supply of the 
world is fast being ex- 
hausted, but as long as 
coal exists graphite lu- 
bricant is possible. The 























machinery of the world 
will not turn without 
lubricant. Great as is 
the amount of oil used 
for lubricants every year, 
it is small compared with that used for paint. And 
graphite makes a paint that is more easily applied, 
penetrates deeper, holds tighter, is wind, heat, cold, 
rust, and water resisting. 


Millions of needles are sold daily. It was not so 
long ago when the thread in the needle was cut by 
the sharp edges left in the eye after manufacture. 
The smaller the needle, the sharper the edge and the 
greater the annoyance to users. Then, again, the 
eye would rust; for a woman will dampen the end 
of the thread on her tongue in order to make a point 
so that the needle may be threaded more easily. 
Complaint was loud and long and orders were passed 
down the line to produce an eye in the smallest needle 
that could not cut the finest and softest thread in the 
world. 








The old inventor worked alone 


This was done by inventing a new machine in the 
shape of die-cutters for the making of the eyes. The 
points on these minute augers are so small that they 
cannot be seen with the naked eye or detected by the 
most delicate sense of touch. A microscope is neces- 
sary. So it was essential to invent new machines to 
manufacture the dies and to sharpen the tiny drills. 
Polishers and burnishers had to be made that would 
finish off every rough edge in an instant almost, be- 
cause needles sell a dozen or so for a few cents. When 
this was done the needles were placed in a_ rack 
through which the eyes projected and held so tightly 
that when immersed in water only the eyes were cov- 
ered. In this way the heads of the needles became 
the negative pole of a powerful battery, and in a few 
moments the eyes of several million needles were 
gold plated and hence rendered rust-proof. 
































FRANCE WAS AGAIN CHANGED HER GOVERN MENT. 


THE NEW FRENCH CABINET 


THE NEW MINISTERS, WITH THEIR PORTFOLIOS, ARE, FROM 


STEPHEN PICHON (FOREIGN AFFAIRS); ANTONY RATIER (JUSTICE); LOUIS BARTHOU (EDUCATION); PIERRE : 
ETIENNE CLEMENTEL (AGRICULTURE) ; EUGENE ETIENNE (WAR); JOSEPH THIERRY (PUBLIC WORKS); ALFRED MASSE (COMMERCE); JEAN MODEL (COLONIES) ; 


HENRY CHERON (LABOR) 
1% 


LEFT TO RIGHT: CHARLES DUMONT (FINANCE); 
BAUDIN (MARINE;}3; LUCIEN KLOTZ (INTERIOR) ; 
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EEPROM AIRES ET AI ERC ROR TES 
LETTERS THAT NOBODY EVER WRITES 


By WILBERFORCE JENKINS, R.F.D. 





YO A DENTIST FROM A GRATEFUL PATIENT 
8976 BroAp STREET, New York. 
July 5, 19—. 

My peAR Docror Morars,—After spending eight 
hours in your chair on Friday afternoon last, during 
which time you filled eight of my teeth and pulled 
five, 1 feel that I must write and tell you what an 
enjoyable time I had of it. For a long time I have 
seriously felt the need of a vacation, but after that 
exhilarating period under your delightful ministra- 
tions I feel completely reinvigorated, and have decided 
to postpone indefinitely the little fishing trip I had 
intended to take as a bracer. This letter, however, 
is not altogether unselfish. I do want to thank you 
for the good time, but I also find myself wondering 
if you could tell me where I could purchase one 
of those delightful electric arrangements you use to 
operate the buzzer with which you do your delving. 
Frankly, dear doctor, I enjoyed the buzzing of that 
little instrument in my wisdom tooth so thoroughly 
that I am inclined to purchase one for my library, 
and substitute it for my after-dinner cigar. 

Cordially your grateful patient, 
Byron J. WATERBURY. 


BREAD-AND-RUTTER LETTFR FROM A BURGLAR TO HIS 
HOSTS 
THe FaGin Crus. 

New York, August 10, 19—. 
My pear Mr. AND Mrs, SLABSIDES—Please permit 
me just a brief line or two to thank you for the 
very charming two hours spent at your lovely home 
last Thursday night by my friend Leary the Pug 
and myself. In a very long and varied experience 
as an uninvited guest at fhe homes of many of our 
hest people I cannet recall a more delightful, even 
if unconscious, hospitality, than was afforded us 
upon that memorable occasion. Not only were you 
good enough to leave the front door unlocked—a sure 
sign of weleome—but everything we cared to take 
along with us as a souvenir of a pleasant evening 
lay within easy reach in unfastened drawers and 
closets, so that our work progressed as easily and as 
pleasantly as used to do the pursuit of huckleberries 
in the happy days of childhood. And on top of this 
to find the thoughtful care of our appetites in the 
cold repast in the ice-box—the juicy roasted partridge, 
the most excellent Camembert, and the glorious vint- 
ages in the bins hard by—was truly touching to Leary 
and myself, who, to tell the truth, are not accustomed 
to such sympathetic attentions. Truly, the old-time 
courtesies of the open house have not, as some appear 
to think. passed out of our social life forever, and 
both Leary and | want you to know how much we 
appreciated it all. Thank you, thank vou, and thank 

vou again. Faithfully yours, 
MUGGINS THE GINK. 


LETTERGRAM FROM A JILTED SWAIN TO HLS SUCCESSFUL 
RIVAL 
Pr. B. JIMPSON, SHARON, CONN, 

Word has just been brought to me while waiting 
at the altar that Mabel has cloped with you. Hearti- 
est thanks, old man, for your timely and friendly 
intervention. Never able to repay service, extent of 
which revealed itself in flash moment heard the news, 
and realized escape. Am sending by special delivery 
railway tickets to and from Niagara Falls which had 
intended using for myself. Am = wiring proprietors 
Sprayview Hotel, Niagara, to hold rooms reserved for 
ie for your use. My cordial regards to wife. Teli 
her her choice meets with my heartiest approval. 
Sincere belief no more appropriate mating than bride 
who would elope with best man and best man with 
nerve to carry project through. 

Devotedly, 
J. WATKINS GLENN, 

( Collect.) 


kROM A JUDGMENT DEBTOR TO A CREDITOR 
HoLMELEIGH, September 5, 19—, 
My peEAR Harpratre,—I have been looking for a 
chance for three whole days now to write and thank 
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Miranpy (to Jane): Wow MUCH LONGER SHOULD 
WOMAN BE THE TOY OF MAN IN HIS IDLE HOURS? 
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HOW PAUL REVERE MIGHT HAVI COVERED ALL NEW ENGLAND BY SUNRISE 


you for having put that wonderful sheriff in my 
house. [ don’t know when I have met a more 
delightful fellow, or a more original character. In 
fact, he is unique. He has a fund of reminiscence 
that I really wish vou might have been present to 
cnjoy, running back over a period of twenty years of 
consecutive public service in the police department. 
There was a thrill in almost every line of his utter- 
ance, and during the whole time of his presence 





“WHAT IN THE WORLD WILL THEY DO NEXT? WHO 
WOULD EVER BELIEVE THEY WOULD MAKE ARTIFICIAL 
"TREES 2?” 


here, unfortunately limited. he kept the whole family 
on the qui vire with his tales of adventure, his side- 
lights on the character of distinguished politicians 
past and present. and the truly astounding stories 
of his life on the plains back in the pioneer days. 
Mrs. Dubbs and T have not had much entertainment 
of late, owing to certain economies rendered necessary 
by my financial condition, and your sheriff came to 
us both like a whiff of good, fresh, salt air to a worn 
and jaded spirit. 

Mrs. Dubbs and the children all join me in this 
expression of our united appreciation of your kindly 
act. Your obliged debtor, 

Barton W. DuMPLEY. 


FROM A COMMON PERSON TO A SUPERCILIOUS 
ACQUAINTANCE 
THE SQUILLS BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
October 10, 19—. 

My DEAR Mr. Firznooprneron,—I cannot resist the 
temptation to take a few moments from the pressure 
of business this morning to write and tell you how 
grateful T am to you for cutting me so conspicuously 
and directly yesterday afternoon when we met on the 
Avenue. The lady who was with me at the time 
was my wife, and had you bowed or even shown signs 
ot the faintest recognition as we passed it would have 
invelved me in all sorts of embarrassing explanations 
which T have no desire to make. Mrs. Plainface has 
very decided opinions as to the so-called smart. set, 
and those who are presumed to constitute society in 
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this city, and while of course she and I never quarrel, 
and accord each other perfect independence in the 
choice of our associates, | would not for one moment 
have her peace of mind disturbed by the apprehen- 
sion that her husband was on terms of intimacy, or 
I may even say casual acquaintance, with any of you. 
Your tact upon this occasion will always be ap- 
preciatively remembered by 
Yours sincerely, 
JOUN PLAINPACE. 
To Fitzroy Pitzboobington, Esq. 
The Crackerjack Club. 


EXPLAINED 

*T sre somebody has invented a new spark-control 
for automobiles,” said Mrs. Binks, laying down the 
morning paper. “Just what is a spark-control for, 
Johny 

“T don’t know, my dear,” said Binks, * but I think 
it is a sort of automatic alarm that keeps amorous 
chauffeurs from sparking while on duty.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY 

“'THat’s a fine baby of yours, Bill,” said the boss 
to his chauffeur. 

“Yes, Mr. Wilkins,” said the chauffeur. “ My wife 
and I are pretty proud of him. THle’s the latest model, 
all right—a self-starter, with an automatic horn that 
would wake the dead.” 
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MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES 


NOT LIKE THE OLD DAYS 
“Wei, Mrs. Climber,” said the visitor, * I presume 
your daughter is working very hard for her gradua- 
tion.” 
“Oh no.” said Mrs. Climber. “Since my old man 
made his pile we’ve quit) makin’ Susie make her 
own clothes, and hires a seamstress to do the work.” 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Romain Rolland’s “ Jean-Christophe ” 


prises the three volumes of the 
French edition entitled, respectively, 

) Love and Friendship, The Burning 
i) 2 Se Bush, and The New Dawn. In 
Lm France, where those smaller instal- 
ments (ten volumes in all) have 
been published at intervals for several years past, the 
effect could not have been so overwhelming. But five 
or six hundred more pages of Jean-Christophe cer- 
tainly seem stupendous. Nor is the sense of magni- 
tude altogether that which the author sought to con- 
vey. It is somewhat oppressive. Along with much 
admiration of the author there creeps into the reader’s 
heart some little pity for himself. In the preface to 
the last French volume M. Rolland tells us with 
confidence what he has accomplished: 

“T have written the tragedy of a generation which 
is nearing its end. I have sought to conceal neither 
its vices nor its virtues, its profound sadness, its 
chaotic pride, its heroic efforts, its despondency be- 
neath the overwheiming and superhuman task, the 
burden of the whole world, the reconstruction of the 
world’s morality, its esthetic principles, its faith, the 
forging a new humanity. Such we have been.” 

Those who speak in this large way are perfectly 
safe from refutation. Any writer may confidently ex- 
pose an entire gereration, for an entire generation 
never answers back. It is a rule well known to con- 
temporary writers, and one that they have most lucra- 
tively observed, that the broader their generalizations 
the safer they are from attack. 

The man who begins a sentence with, “ All History 
shews,” may er may not be a convincing person, but 
he never has been and never will be refuted. And who 
has himself so fully grasped the spirit of the times 
that he dare deny M. Rolland’s pretension? But it 
is certain that few novelists of our day could come so 
near to fulfilling this gigantic purpose. And it is 
something cf a feat to invent for one’s hero a man 
ef genius and put him eredibly through his paces. 

There is a profound incredulity abroad in the world 
as to the genius of novelists’ heroes. Let the author 
swear as he will that the fellow is a demigod, the 
fellow somehow does not look the part. Conceited 
readers are soon thinking that they, too, might pass 
for geniuses—so easy does it seem. But Jean- 
Christophe Krafft, the greatest musical genius of Ger- 
many and of France, moves through these three long 
volumes, fighting, loving, ranting, dreaming, and 
philosophizing, displaying himself at every turn, and 
yet retains to the very end a certain ascendancy over 
the reader. 

Jean-Christophe was born of poor parents in a 
narrow, provincial little German town. He was a 
marvel of precocity. Not only did he make his public 
appearance as a musician before he was eight years 
old, but he developed in his boyhood into a full-fledged 
critie of the intellectual tendencies of his time. In his 
teens he fought out within himself the spiritual bat- 
tles of Herr Teufelsdrickh. Before he was twenty 
he had outgrown Germany. He was suffocated by the 
meanness of her intellectual life, and sought freer air 
and room for growth in France. 

He found France intellectually alive but decadent. 
-If Germans irritated him by their dull, complacent 
acquiescence, Frenchmen appalled him by their prosti- 
tution of art for art’s sake and their heartless chase 
of everything new. He tried every phase of the intel- 
lectual life of Paris and found it wanting. He turned 
first, of course, to the professed lovers of music. They 
habbled only of “theme and counter-theme.” They 
gave tags and labels to the component parts of a 
musical composition, and were as proud as if they had 
written it. They seemed unable to cénceive of music 
as a natural language, but regarded it merely as ma- 
terial for grammatical analysis. They made it an 
adjunct to science. They hated variety, and each one 
contended fiercely for his “ verism,” “symbolism,” 
“ idealism,” “ subjectivism,” or “ objectivism.” They 
despised Beethoven and Wagner and openly derided 
Berlioz and Gluck. For the moment they thought of 





no one but Debussy and Bach, and Bach was already. 


beginning to seem a pedantic hack. In this petty war- 
fare, when Christophe was asked to take sides between 
“ Horizontalists” and “ Verticalists,” between the 
champions of “Succession” and the champions of 
“ Superposition,” he thought them all mad and could 
only quote: 

“Gentlemen, I am everybody’s enemy.” 

The music theater had been turned into a “ per- 
fumery shop,” being at that time given over to Meyer- 
beer, Gounod, Massenet, Mascagni, antl Leoncavallo— 
that is to say, to “brazen music” with “its girlish 
rapture” and “its artificial flowers.” Christophe 
vowed he would belong to no school, but would hold 
his own and fight his way. The volume Jean-Chris- 
tophe in Paris is a record of this struggle, of his 
gradual recognition by a few exceptional people, of 
the contemptible hostility or indifference of all the 
rest. This final volume brings him to his triumph, at 
first a popular triumph, transitory and accidental, 
later a true triumph of genius, the appreciation of 
the few who really understand, and then through 
many love adventures, soul battles, and floods of con- 

















BY F. M. COLBY 


temporary criticism, to his death in the odor of 
sanctity. 

The same abominable conditions that he finds among 
musical critics he finds among all the other groups of 
men that he encounters. There are a few good and 
sensible persons here and there, but the general run 
of men in-their work and in their private lives are 
fools, knaves, or automata. Im religion, philosophy, 
literature, the drama, and polities there is little to be 
found but drivel and cant. Men’s souls are cramped 
and bound by the “triple bandage of town, caste, and 
union.” He plunges into everything, thinking to find 
the fullness of life, but finds only vanity, and returns 
en himself. He is the strong man and self-sufficient. 
He can console himself with his art, regardless of both 
friends and foes. His outer activities, though intense 
and constant, only furnish him with the fuel for this 
inner flame. He must be a man that he may be a 
musician. He was afraid of becoming a dilettante 
and repeated to himself the words of Ibsen: 

“Tf a man is to persevere in his art, he must have 
something more than his native genius: passions, sor- 
rows, Which shall fill his life and give it a direction. 
Otherwise he will not create, he will write books.” 

It is impossible even to catalogue here Jean-Chris- 
tephe’s outer activities, which almost invariably end 
in some blighting criticism of contemporary life. His 
experience in politics will have to suflice for an ex- 
ample. He found France like the rest of the world 
to-day floundering among social uncertainties, facing 
perhaps the social revolution. The working classes 
were growing in numbers and strength. Their cause 
had vitality, and for-this reason, and not because of 
its justice, it was stirring the minds of the intelli- 
gent middle class. There was no more sense or justice 
in the ideas of the working class than in those of any 
other class. 

“Its creed was as absurd as every other creed—the 
Divine Right of Kings, the Infallibility of the Popes, 
Universal Suffrage, the Equality of Man—all equally 
absurd if one only considers them by their rational 
value and not in the light of the force by which they 
are animated. What did their mediocrity matter? 
Ideas have never conquered the world as ideas, but 
only by the force they represent. ... Some of the 
ideas which were now the flaming standard under 
which the working classes were marching on to the 
assault upon the capitalistic citadel, emanated from 
the brains of dreamers of the comfortable classes. 
While they had lain in their comfortable books they 
had lain dead. ... But as soon as the people had 
laid hands on them, they had become part and parcel 
cf the people. ... The moral epidemie spread and 
spread: and it was quite possible for limited ecrea- 
tures to communicate them to superior men.” 

The new ideas were turning the heads of the com- 
fortable people just as they did in 1789. Many rich 
young men of culture were beginning to feel that the 
comfortable classes were useless. They had tried to 
reform the people from abeve by popular universities 
and the like, but the people*learned nothing. Of their 
own leaders, some were self-seekers or traitors, easily 
bought by the enemy, others were empty braggarts, 
and all were at odds with one another and uncertain 
of the direction in which.-to lead. 

Christophe spent manyfdays and nights talking with 
Socialists and Syndicaligts. He inclined to the Syndi- 
calists, but when he saw the actual working of the 
trades-unions he was filled with disgust. They were 
coalitions of the weak, who if they came into power 
would in their turn become oppressors. They cared 
nothing for liberty. And who, he asked, does care 
for liberty in these day? <A select few who have no 
influence. The Popes of Rome proscribe the light of 
reason; the Popes of Paris extinguish the stars; and 
M. Pataud in the strike of the electricians puts out 
the lights of the streets. 

Nevertheless, Christophe was carried away by the 
ideas themselves and was soon more revolutionary 
than any one. Despoil the robbers, said he, copying 
Proudhon. Any man who has more than enough for 
his livelihood is a thief and a robber. If he has too 
much, it means that others have too little. He 
watched the coalition of the proletarians. He loved to 
“plunge now and then into the vat of the people.” 
Ile egged on the wildest insurgents. He wrote a revo- 
lutionary song. Finally, when there was fighting in 
the streets, he rushed madly into the thick of it, 
killed a man, narrowly escaped capture, and fled from 
the country, pursued by the police. 

But all this was merely by way of developing his 
inner creative faculty. He cared nothing about this 
vulgar rabble and their revolution. They were in- 
capable of acting together for a noble purpose. 
Crowds are ignoble; collective action is base. A crowd 
is no better than a clique; the people are as bad as 
the musicai critics or as a batch of modern painters 
or poets or playwrights or statesmen. He thought 
there would be no secial revolution, and time proved 
it. He lives to be an old man, which carries him well 
along into the future, and as he looks back of the 
France of to-day he finds that there has been no gain 
in freedom save in one particular. Sexual morality 
has at that distant date grown freer. Trial mar- 
riages are then in vogue (say, about 1930). That at 
least has been accomplished; but for the rest it is all 
reaction. The past generation has exhausted itself 
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in thinking. The next generation has ceased to think 
at all. 

“It would have seemed natural for the spirit of 
liberty, which was then tending to modify morality, 
to take up its stand also in the other domains of 
thought and action. But it did nothing of the kind; 


- human nature cares little for contradiction. While 


morality was becoming more free, the mind was be- 
coming less so; it was demanding that religion should 
restore its yoke. And this twofold movement - in 
opposite direction was, with a magnificent defiance 
of logic, taking place in the same souls. Georges and 
Aurora were caught up by the new current of Catholi- 
cism, which was conquering many people of fashion 
and many intellectuals. ... The reason of humanity 
was exhausted. It had just made a gigantic effort. 
It was overcome with sleep and, like a child worn 
out by a long day before going to sleep, it was saying 
its prayers. The gate of dreams had opened. . . 

Even philosophy was wavering. Their gods of 
thought, Bergson and William James, were tottering.” 

Hundreds of pages are given over to this analysis of 
present-day tendencies and to this sweeping criticism, 
and, on the strength of just such passages as the one 
above summarized, many of Mr. Rolland’s admirers 
are exclaiming that he sets all life before us, or sums 
up all modern culture, or at the very least explores 
te its depths the civilization of France and Germany. 
It is true that his range is remarkably wide, that he 
is eloquent on a variety of large subjects and often 
penetrating, and that in his abounding discourse on 
art and art criticism he exposes many fallacies, pedan- 
tries, and meannesses. But these analyses of present- 
day movements and controversies often seem no more 
than clever digests of articles in reviews. His mind 
has absorbed more commonplace stuff than it needs 
for any reasonable critical purpose. What can he 
do with it? Often he can do no more than declare 
that it is commonplace. Dull folk will be talking. 
Out it pours from press and platform, in crowds and 
coteries, on the stage, in books; and M. Rolland sits 
by, plotting vengeance and taking far too copious 
notes. By the time sensible people have forgotten 
last month’s literary commonplace, he is proving 
somewhat elaborately that it lacks inspiration. The 
enraptured admirer says, Behold the life of Modern 
Europe, passing in review. But so it passes in the 
Index to Periodicals. 

In this criticism of contemporary art, philosophy. 
polities, science, and religion, M. Rolland often seems 
no more than an industrious and clever journalist, 
sometimes even inferior to the people whom he at- 
tacks. To one party ery he retorts with another party 
ery quite as foolish. He blames a host of present 
French writers for their absorption in the “ psycho- 
physiology of love.” He himself is just as much ab- 
sorbed in the “ psycho-physiology of love.” He con- 
demns “modern musie” for its “loquacity of intro- 
spection.” There is a surprising amount of the “ lo- 
quacity of introspection” in those ten volumes of 
Jean-Christophe. Ue plays the game of current criti- 
cism, just as all the other critics play it; that is to 
say, by trying to stand intellectually on tiptoe above 
the next man. On _ vast. world-wide subjects, M. 
Rolland has a solemn manner, but is often at bottom 
quite as frivolous as his competitors. It is not in 
these attempts to boil down modern Europe or even 
in his spirited and entertaining deseriptions of the 
intellectual life of Paris, Rome, Basle, or a German 
tewn that we see the best of him, but in his quick, 
clear portrayal of individuals. 

In current French literature it is, of course, 
especially necessary to be an expert in women’s souls. 
M. Rolland is remarkably proficient in that deep 
craft. He can wreck a woman’s soul with, as it 
seems to a layman at least, quite wonderful pre- 
cision. He wrecks many of them in a few pages 
apiece. For example: Jacqueline, who was_ rich, 
married Ollivier who was poor. Ollivier was a man 
of intellect and noble ideals; Jacqueline had high 
aspirations, but was entangled in a brilliant and 
charming, but worldly society. Part of the soul of 
each became merged in the other, and all went well 
at first. But as it turned out there was too much of 
Jacqueline’s soul in Ollivier and too little of Olli- 
vier’s in Jacqueline, and as M. Rolland explains, the 
woman’s soul ought always to be merged entirely in 
the man’s. Jacqueline began to compare Ollivier un- 
favorably with her Parisian friends. Ollivier was 
not strong enough to draw her to his high plane. She 
lost her idealism. A woman, says M. Rolland, has 
mere of an intuitive sense of the eternal than has 
man, but it is harder for her to keep her grip on it. 
She “uses it to feed her own life,” whereas a man 
“feeds it with his life-blood.” So they drifted apart. 
Jacqueline’s soul dried up; she ran away with an 
other man and broke the heart of Ollivier. But even 
M. Rolland gets lost sometimes in women’s souls. 
Sometimes he says they are stronger than men’s, 
sometimes he says they are weaker. A woman, he 
will say in one place, is like running water, and the 
man who loves her must follow the stream or divert 
it into his own channel. Elsewhere he will say it is 
the man who ought invariablv to swallow the woman. 
Still again, he will remark that the women of France 
are far greater and stronger than the men, and there- 
fore ought, presumably, to be the devourers. 
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Orientation 


Ir is said that the majority of persons 
lack a keen sense of direction. In other 
words, they are very apt to “get turned 
round” at times, not knowing which is 
north or south or which is east or west. 

The tendency of the English-speaking 
peoples is to make use of the north as a 
starting-point of direction rather than 
the east. A people whose ancestors have 
lived chiefly inland, like the Romans and 
the French, naturally think of the rising 
of the sun as giving the central point of 
direction. A seafaring race, on the other 
hand, looks to the North Star as the one 
fixed, unchangeable point, sure to guide 
a ship accurately. Accordingly we of the 
English-speaking races are, when we “ get 
turned round,” almost sure to inquire, 
“Which way is north?” 

When we have found the North Star 
or seen the sun rise or set after being 
“turned around,” are we really set right 
in our: own sense of direction? One may 
easily make a mistake, especially in a 
city ‘or within a house, and even become 
* turned clear around,” making north seem 
south and east seem west. When one is 
corrected, is it within his power to make 
the direction seem right? 

Among individuals there is in this re- 
spect a great difference. Some are in- 
stantly conscious of the points of the 
compass wherever they may be. ‘They 
may err, but they cannot avoid the sense 
for a moment that one way is north and 
another south. Others seldom give the 
directions in a strange place a thought 
until they are informed, and such persons 
find it difficult to understand the case of 
others, who, though living for years in a 
place where they have once been “ turned 
around,” never can make the point “ seem: 
right.” 

It has been pointed out that there is 
reason to assume that the’ persons who 
find it diffienlt to escape from an error 
of this sort are really the ones who pos- 
sess the keenest sense of direction. ‘They 
are acutely conscious of direction, and 
when they have made a mistake find the 
impression so deep that it cannot be 
shaken off. Such persons’ errors are 
apt, it is contended, to be few and to 
be made in towns and the interiors of 
houses. In the open fields and woods they 
seldom err, while the person who easily 
adapts himself to the information of 
others is apt, in the woods, to move about 
in a circle and become lost. 

Many hold that the savage has a bet- 
ter sense of direction than civilized man, 
for the reason that he has had more oc- 
‘asion to cultivate it. But it is a mistake 
to assume that the savage is never 
“turned around.” In. cities he is, and 
sometimes even in the woods. It is his 
confidence in himself that has led many 
persons to suppose that the Indian never 
errs in his direction. The proverbial 
“Indian no lost; wigwam lost” may well 
have been true, for even the savage, 
though he trust his own judgment, may 
lose his sense of direction. 

The Chinese, although the first people 
to use artificial means of fixing the di- 
rection—the compass—for the most part 
have the gift of judging the direction in- 
stinctively. They never say, “Turn to 
the right,” ‘* Turn to the left.” in showing 
the way, but always “Turn to the north ” 
or “Turn to the south,” and so on. Their 
sense of direction probably does not, how- 
ever, come from a particular gift, but 
from the practice, very common in China, 
of studying the heavens. 





Lost Lemuria 


MANY distinguished scientists have be- 
lieved that there was once a continent in 
the Indian Ocean which has sunk beneath 
the waves and of which Madagascar, the 
Maldive and Laccadive islands, Ceylon, 
and Sumatra are surviving fragments. A 
name, Lemyria, has even -been suggested 
for this lost continent. One of the strong- 
est arguments for its existence is found 
in the extraordinary plant and animal 
life of Madagascar, curiously related to 
the animals and plants of India, Ceylon, 
and the Malay archipelago. 

The great island of Madagascar is equal 
in area to Oregon and California taken 
together, equal to them also in north and 


south extension, possessing, like them, 
bands of mountain, forest, and plain. 
Madagascar is only two hundred and 


fifty miles from the east coast of Africa, 
yet it contains not one of the most char- 
acteristic and conspicuous African ani- 
mals: neither elephants nor rhinoceroses, 
lions or leopards or hyenas, giraffes, 
zebras, or antelopes, apes, monkeys, or 
baboons, though all of these abound in 
Africa, and most of them. are found on 
the mainland opposite the great island. 
Instead of these familiar African ani- 
mals, which include some of the biggest 
and most conspicuous animals on the 
globe, the forests of Madagascar contain 
only small and_ insignificant mammals, 
sixty-six species in all; and of these just 
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one-half, or thirty-three species, belong to 
the family of lemurs, small animals which 
suggest an unequal blending of monkey 
and cat which live in the thick tropical 
trees and are rarely seen because they 
hunt their prey at night, eating insects, 
fruit, birds’ eggs and young. 

The lemurs fill a lowly place in the 
scale of animal life and date from a very 


remote period of geological history. 
Lemurs, more or less close cousins of 


those of Madagascar, are found on the 
African mainland, in India, in Ceylon, and 
in the Malay archipelago. And it was 
their presence in these widely separated 
regions that suggested the existence of a 
former continent including. these places; 
and in their honor it was called Lemuria. 

The remaining mammals of Madagascar 
consist of about a dozen species of in- 
sectivora, including a shrew, and. five 
genera of a very peculiar animal, whose 
closest kin are found in far distant Haiti 
and Cuba, the Centedide by name; a 
singular cat-like animal, the eryptoprocta, 
which has no near relations anywhere 
in the world; eight civets, belonging to 
four peculiar genera, and four species of 
rats and mice, also of peculiar genera. 
Then come two animals which fall into 
a different. class, a small hippopotamus 
and a river-hog, both semi-aquatie in their 
habits, which seem to have come over 
from Africa at a not very remote period, 
probably along the chain of the Komoro 
Islands. Of hundreds that may have 
started on this journey, perkaps two or 
three pairs arrived in Madagascar, after 
many generations had been born and had 
died on the intervening islands. Among 
the reptiles of Madagascar: there aré two 
American genera of snakes and one be- 
longing to a genus found in America and 
China; there are lizards belonging to two 
genera of the Iguanide, a family which 
with this exception is exclusively Ameri- 
can; there is a. genus of the gecko family 
which is found in Australia and America. 

The first question to be solved is, why 
none of the large and conspicuous African 
animals are found in Madagasear. The 
answer is simple. At the very remote 
period (probably in the Eocene, the first 
division of the tertiary period of geology) 
when Madagascar was joined to the 
African continent, none, of these distine- 
tive animals had yet arrived in Africa, 
or at least in that. part of Africa which 
lies south of what is now the Sahara 
Desert. Africa north of the Sahara was 
joined by land to the south of Europe, 
and the Sahara was a sea; and it was 
in this land, stretching far north from 
the Sahara, that the elephants, lions, 
rhinoceroses, and the other distinetive ani- 
mals we have named were developed, rang- 
ing from France to the Himalayas. 
Africa south of the Sahara and likewise 
India’ south of the Ganges Valley were 
eut off by sea from this northern land 
in the middle and upper Eocene epochs 
and were joined to each other and to 
the Malayan region by land extensions of 
which Madagasear was a part. At that 
time then the lemurs flourished through- 
out this continental area, which thus 
merited the name of Lemuria. Then much 
of it sank beneath the Indian: Ocean, in- 
cluding that part from two to three hun- 
dred miles wide which joined Africa to 
Madagascar. In this way the peculiar 
animals of Madagascar were isolated. 
Then at some time during the Miocene 
epoch the Sahara Sea and the Ganges 
Sea dried up, and the big, conspicuous 
animals spread south into southern 
Africa and India; the elephants, rhinoc- 
eroses, lions, leopards, antelopes, and the 
rest; there they mingled with the earlier 
Lemurian animals, which* are still found 
in India and Africa. 





The Best Club in the World 


In England the House of Commons is 
often referred to as “the best club in the 
world.” If the cost of the acecommoda- 
tions of a material sort which it furnishes 
to its members is to be considered, it must 
be confessed that there is justification for 
the term. 

Members have a luxurious dining-room 
and café, and they can obtain a substan- 
tial luncheon for a sum equivalent in our 
money to a quarter or forty cents. A 
good dinner may be had for about sixty 
cents, and this includes soup, fish, meat, 
fowl, salad, pudding, and cheese. The 
members have, too, a first-class bar. This, 
like the table, is cheap. Whiskey plain is 
eight cents a drink, while whiskey and 
soda costs only a dime. Wines also are 
cheap. A good claret is dispensed for 
thirty cents a quart, and standard brands 
of champagne range from $1.50 to $2 a 
a bottle. 

A recent report of the kitchen ecommit- 
tee of the House showed that, in that fiscal 
vear, the restaurant took in $64.000; the 
bar, including wines, whiskey, and_ beer, 
$36,000; the cigar stand. $5,700. The 
committee made a profit of $7,500 on the 
food, but no figures are given as to the 
profit on the liquid refreshments. 
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Crows 


THE crow is a social being and a lover 
of his home. The adult crow is seldom 
seen alone. After the young crow mates 
he does not change his residence. Early 
in April the crows begin to build the new 
nests of the community and to repair the 
old ones. The nests are composed of a 
seaffolding of dry branches and a bed of 
grass or leaves, bark, and roots. The ma- 
terials are cemented together with clay. 
and the finished nest is lined with wool, 
fur, hair, or moss. Each nest contains 
from three to six greenish-blue eggs spot- 
ted with olive green. The female alone 
sits, the male forages for the family. 
Nothing in bird nature is more remark- 
able than the devotion of the parent crow. 
The community mounts guard over the 
nest until the young are ready for flight. 
After the young birds have left the nests, 
the different communities or tribes domi- 
ciled in the same region assemble with 
every evidence of systematic organization. 
Their meetings are held before the dawn 
and the meeting-place is a deserted spot 
where perfect seereey can be observed. 
During the session many distinetly dif- 
ferent cries are heard, and in them 
naturalists find the rudiments of a lan- 
guage. The parley ended, crow scouts 
scour the country, presumably to make 
sure that the way is safe, and a little 
later the tribes set out to forage for the 
first meal of the day. Toward the middle 
of the day the foragers collect in groups, 
seek shelter, and rest and sleep, hidden in 
the leafage of the tall trees. Their sleep 
over, they set out again and forage and 
feed until evening, when they assemble 
for the night parley. In the midst of the 
debate the chatter ceases suddenly, and in 
silence, with infinite caution, the scouts 
set out to reconnoiter for the night. As- 
sured of safety the individuals of the 
different tribes wing their silent flight to 
their mocturnal hiding places. 

The search for food is the ecrow’s chief 
business, although his love for glittering 
things causes him to wander from his 
ordered road when attracted by the gleam 
of some object at a distance. If the object 
of his curiosity can be transported, he 


“steals it. 


After his young family leaves the nest 
the gross cravings of a greedy appetite 
rule his life. Carrion is his preferred 
delicacy, but worms and all insects are 
acceptable, as well as the littlé animals 
of the fields. Six and. seven field mice 
have been found in the stomach of one 
crow killed in a cornfield. Nothing is 
more delicately modest than the demeanor 
of the crow when nut-picking. He passes 
over the branches of the trees threading 
his way carefully and in silence. Having 
cut the nut from its stemr with beak and 
claw, he runs away to some hidden place 
where he can eat it undisturbed. 

The crow is easily tamed, but the work 
demands patience. Many crows talk as 
distinctly as parrots. Pliny the elder 
notes a case where a crow alighted in the 
Forum and saluted the Emperor Tiberius 
and his two sons, calling them by name. 





Warships’ Libraries 


From the moneys appropriated. for the 
Navy Department there is each year ex- 
pended $30,000 for libraries on war 
vessels. Each ship’s library ineludes 300 
hooks, mostly technical, and on that ac- 
count more or less expensive. <A “ crew’s 
library” is usually made up of about 500 
hooks of fietion and of others of an enter- 
taining, character. 

Each .year it becomes necessary to re- 
place about one-third of the books. The 
changes are made upen the recommenda- 
tion of those in charge: of the ships, but 
it has developed that this is not a satisfae- 
tory method, as much depends upon the 
points “of view on literature possessed by 
the responsible persons. So it is proposed 
to standardize the libraries by making 
the changes in Washington, applying them 
generally to all ships. It is further held 
that this plan would work for economy, 
effecting a saving of from $10,000 to 
$15,000. 





Necks and Legs 


NATURALISTS assure us that, with a few 
exceptions, there is a marked equality be- 
tween the lengths of the necks and of the 
legs of both birds and  quadrupeds. 
Whether they be long or whether they be 
short is determined, it seems, chiefly by 
the manner in which the animal feeds. 

Crocodiles, lizards, and fish have practi- 
cally no necks. Fowls that feed in the 
water also offer an example of this corre- 
spondence between the members, with the 
exception of swans and geese and some 
Indian birds, which gather their food 
from the bottom of pools and must for 
that purpose have long necks, while the 
short legs make it more convenient for 
them to swim. 
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FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Low Level of Bond Prices 


IS THE DEPRESSION IN HIGH-GRADE BONDS A TEMPORARY CONDITION, OR ARE PRICES ACTUALLY SEEKING A PERMANENTLY LOWER LEVEL? 


WELL-TO-DO client of one of the 
oldest bond-houses in the Street 
walked into the office the other 
day and gave orders to sell practi- 
cally his entire holdings of high- 
class bonds. Very much surprised, 
the head of the firm, an old friend, 
& asked him his reason for selling 
out at a time when everything was 
down and practically every bond on the list showed a 
considerable Joss. “‘ My reason,” the client replied, 
“is, very simply, that I’ve come to the conclusion that 
this present decline in the best-grade bonds instead of 
being just a temporary condition represents a process 
of readjustment to a permanently lower level and 
higher yield.” 

That a good many investors—and a good many bond- 
dealers, too. for that matter—look at it that way is 
undeniable. So far as the bond-market is concerned 
it is, indeed, the big question in Wall Street these 
days. For several years, broken by only occasional 
feeble rallies, the price of the very best bonds has 
been going steadily down until a level has been reached 
only a little above that touched during the panic. Is 
this a temporary condition ’—in other words, will the 
price of these securities “ come back”? Or is it a fact 
that the day of the four-per-cent, yield is past, that 
even the best grade of bonds will in future yield four- 
and-a-half per cent. or over, and that prices will have 
to keep on going down until that income basis is 
reached ? 

That a good many investors who have seen the price 
of their high-grade bonds steadily decline during the 
past three or four years should feel that there must be 
something more than merely temporary unfavorable 
conditions at the roct of the trouble is natural enough. 
The conclusion, however, that the income obtainable 
from good bonds has gone on a permanently higher 
basis and that prices must be revised downward ac- 
cordingly, is not one to be lightly reached. Every 
time that there is a big decline in the price of securi- 
ties or the price of anything else there is always this 
question as to whether prices will ever come back. 
Perhaps it is true that what has been going on in the 
bond-market is a readjustment to a permanently 
lower level and not a mere swing in prices, but cer- 
tainly upon those who claim that this is so there rests 
the burden of proof. 

What are the arguments advanced to show that the 
lower range of bond prices has come to stay? 

First and foremost, of course, that the cost of 
living has gone permanently higher, the rise having 
brought with it the necessity for a higher rate of 
income from investments. Ten years ago, it is 
pointed out, or even five years ago, the $40 which 
represented the interest on an absolutely first-class 
thousand-dollar bond went very considerably further 
than it goes now. To buy the same things at present 
that $40 would buy a decade ago requires $50 or $60. 
That, therefore, is the rental charged by the investor 
for the use of the same amount of money for which 
ie used to be willing to accept $40. 

That. the rise in the cost of living has had much to 
do with raising the income-yield on many classes of 
securities is undeniable. But why this calm assump- 
tion that because the cost of living has been going up 
in recent years it is going to stay up and never again 
come down? When the cost of practically everything 
we use is, as at present, away up, it does seem almost 
as though prices could never again recede, but a glance 
at the records of the past shows how wrong is that 
idea. Is it not a fact that commodity prices are at 
present higher than they have ever been before? Yes, 
that is a fact, but it is also a fact that, as far back 
as 1906 commodity prices, as shown by the Brad- 
street index-number, were very nearly as high as they 
are to-day. The whole course of commodity prices 
back over a span of vears, indeed, is one series of ups 
and downs. ‘To a man who is really seasick, even if 
le has had the same trouble before, it always seems 
very much of a question whether he will get over it. 
To the great majority of people afflicted with the 
present high cost of living it may seem as though 
prices never would get down again. But sooner or later 
the recession is bound to set in. The present era of 
high prices, it is to be noted, follows a period marked 
by a strong tendeney toward concentration in  busi- 
ness, by a great increase in the production of gold, 
and by a high tariff. Certainly at present the tend- 
ency in business is all toward decentralization, For 
four years there has been no increase in gold produc- 
tion. Within a very few months the high tariff will 
be a thing of the past. 

The second great argument brought forward: to 
show that what has been happening in high-grade 
bonds is in the nature of a readjustment in values 
rather than of a merely temporary decline is the 
competition coming from the many new and already 
existent high-interest-bearing security issues. With 
all these new public-utility and other five and six per 
cent. bonds around, it is asked, how can the old issues, 
however good they may be, be expected to remain on 
a four-per-cent. basis? 

Now there is no question that by the great mass of 
new high-interest-bearing securities created during 
the past few years a very considerable amount of the 





old-line bonds have been displaced. But there is no 
question either that as an influence on the price of 
the so-called ‘‘ savings-bank bonds,” this bringing into 
existence of new securities has been very much over- 
rated. A good many investors, formerly satisfied 
with their holdings of bonds of the savings-bank class, 
have, it is true, sold out in order to buy bonds yield- 
ing them a better rate of income. But whether the 
amount of such selling has been as large as is com- 
monly supposed is open to doubt. Had the new bonds 
been of the same type as the old, and offered at the 
lower prices, there is no question as to what the effect 
would have been. But the new bonds, it must be 
borne in mind, have, for the most part, been securities 
of a very different sort. Attractive, for instance, as 
are all these new railway convertibles from a specu- 
jative standpoint, they do not in the least compete 
with the “back-log” bonds in which the conservative 
investor is sure to have part of his savings put away. 
And good as are many of the new public-utility bonds 
which have been offered in such large amount, they 
can never take the place in a scientifically invested 
fund, of the old underlying railway “firsts.” Tested 
by time and the fire of half a dozen panics, these bonds 
occupy a position of their own. The competition 
offered them by the new issues is like the competition 
offered flawless gems by stones, good, but of inferior 
quality. A diamond. to be the real thing, doesn’t have 
to cost thousands, but a diamond of the kind that 
does cost thousands and a diamond of the kind that 
costs hundreds are two entirely different things. Each 
has its own place in the world and between them there 
is little competition. 

Just so it is with bonds of the savings-bank class 
and these newer high-interest-bearing bonds of one 
sort or another put out in such quantity during the 
past three or four years. Many of them are securities 
of very excellent quality indeed and entirely suitable 
for the investment of savings. But few, if any, of them 
are of the “ back-log ” variety—that is to say, the kind 
of absolutely safe and absolutely marketable bond in 
which a certain proportion of every fund ought 
properly to be invested. However many excellent pub- 
lie-utility bonds or railroad convertibles may be issued, 
and however attractive an income they may yield, 
they can never come into direct competition with 
the old, time-tried, underlying, railway “ firsts ” whose 
mission is one that they themselves alone can 
properly perform. 

The foregoing are the main arguments advanced to 
show that the market for high-grade bonds is on its 
way to a permanently lower level. They do not, it 
must be admitted, seem conclusive. If it could be 
proved, of course, that the cost of living were going 
to keep on rising indefinitely, a strong argument could 
be made out against the price of high-grade bonds, or, 
indeed, of any fixed-interest bearing obligation. But 
the proposition that the price of commodities is going 
to keep on going up indefinitely is something which, 
far from being susceptible of proof, is negatived at 
the very outset by the experience of the past. 

There are, indeed, quite a number of things 
which go to show that the big decline in the price of 
high-grade bonds is a market swing pure and simple, 
and that when the unfavorable influences which have 
made the trouble begin to lose their force prices will 
begin to work up again. These unfavorable influences 
may be classified as follows: (1) Selling by holders 
who have become convinced that prices are headed 
toward a permanently lower level. (2) Selling by 
investors: whom the rise in the cost of living has 
caused to throw caution to the winds and to replace 
their reserves of savings-bank bonds with high-inter- 
est-bearing securities of inferior grade. (3) Liquida- 
tion induced by the campaign against the “ trusts,” 
the prevailing anti-railway sentiment, and the neces- 
sity for radical tariff revision. (4) Liquidation by 
savings-banks and other institutions who, as they have 
seen their reserves shrink by reason of the decline 
in bond prices, have found it necessary to do a cer- 
tain amount of selling themselves. (5) Liquidation 
by foreign holders induced by war and the fear of 
greater wars to come, 

An imposing array, there is no doubt about that. 
Little wonder that the market has had a bad time 
of it and that prices have sold off. But how about 
these various influences—are they of a sort to go on 
affecting the market indefinitely? They have made 
a lot of trouble, it is true, but may it not be that 
some or all of them can be relied upon to make de- 
cidedly less trouble from now on? 

Let us see. Take the first one, the selling by people 
whom the specious arguments about a permanently 
lower level of bond-prices have convineed. As long as 
prices keep sagging they will, no doubt, remain con- 
firmed in their belief and continue selling what they 
have. But let the market stop going down and take 
a brace, and how long will it be before doubt assails 
the minds of these timid ones as to the correctness of 
their very radical belief? Let the savings-banks start 
buying on even a moderate scale and the really very 
limited supply of high-grade bonds be made manifest, 
ard how long will it be before this investor and that 
begins to say to himself, “ Here, I guess I made a mis- 
take about that permanently lower level thing. Hadn’t 
I better get my bonds back while there’s yet time?” 





The investor, too, who has strayed from the fold and 
who, listening to the siren voice of a high income, has 
exchanged his nest-egg of savings-bank bonds for 
some of these newer securities, is sure to come back, 
a sadder and a wiser man. If he had the good sense 
or the good luck to change into one of the better 
classes of the new bonds it may be some time before 
he is brought to see that for a certain kind of invest- 
ment there is just one kind of bond that is suitable 
and that he had better go back to that. If he hap- 
pened to get into something not quite so good, re- 
pentance is apt to come quicker. Already, indeed, 
there is in existence a large body of investors whose 
new high-interest-bearing ventures are causing them 
no little uneasiness and who would be only too glad 
to change back, were that possible, on the original 
terms. 

Then there is the third large class of investors who, 
frightened at the continuous “pounding” of the 
trusts and the hostile feeling toward the railroads, 
made up their minds that corporation securities of 
any sort were not the thing to hold, and sold out 
whatever they had. Natural enough, perhaps, but 
not a frame of mind likely to last. Does any one, for 
instance, fear the effect of dissolution suits as the 
cflect was feared a couple of years ago? And how 
about the feeling against the railways?—is there not 
plenty of evidence that the public is now much better 
disposed toward them than only a little while ago? 
Take the great falling off in the amount of adverse 
legislation put through various state legislatures this 
year as compared with last. There is to be found a 
concrete expression of the better feeling. By no 
means past are the troubles of the railways, but un- 
questionable is the greater disposition on the part of 
the public to give them a fair deal; you see it reflected 
every day in the changed character of articles and 
editorials on the railway question. And that, before 
very long, is going to have its effect. With the popu- 
lar clamor against the railways palpably subsiding, 
people are going to begin asking themselves whether 
they were wise in letting go their holdings of corpora- 
tion securities. And then soon enough will come re- 
action and determination on the part of those who 
threw over their bonds to get them back. 

The savings-banks, too, and the other institutions 
which have been sellers rather than buyers of high- 
grade bonds during the past couple of years, will soon 
enough change their attitude when once they note the 
recommencement of investment-buying and _ prices 
begin to recover. With the decline’ eating steadily 
into their surplus, the banks have had to do a good 
deal of selling themselves—thus helping the decline 
along. But let the market turn and show the slightest 
sign of strength, and quickly enough will this selling 
come to an end. 

The fifth harmful influence, finally, the almost con- 
tinuous liquidation from abroad, will hardly continue 
after the ending of the war between Turkey and the 
Balkan states and the definite determination of the 
fact that there is to be no war between major Powers. 
lor nearly two years, now, Europe has been selling 
American bonds, the amount which we have had to 
take back running into much larger figures than is 
generally appreciated. Most depressing, naturally, 
has been the effect. 

Nad this selling been the result of any loss of 
confidence in American securities on the part of the 
foreign owners there would be no telling how long it 
might last. Very definitely, however, is it known 
that Europe sold our bonds not because there was 
anything the matter with them, but because the 
money was needed more than the bonds. With the 
settlement of the difficulties on the Balkan Peninsula 
that condition will no longer obtain. It seems, in- 
deed, altogether reasonable and conservative to figure 
not only that Europe will stop selling American bonds, 
but that the foreigners will buy them back in very 
considerable quantity. 

Just how soon these various influences responsible 
for the long-continued weakness in the price of the 
best bonds will become inoperative it is impossible to 
say, but certain it is that when that does happen the 
searceness of securities of this class will result in a 
rapid recovery in their price. With a very consider- 
able part of the investment public convinced that 
bond prices have gone down to stay, and taking every 
opportunity to dispose of its holdings, it may not 
seem as though there were any scarcity in the supply 
of bonds of this kind, but that is, nevertheless, the 
case. While high-interest-bearing bonds in huge 
amount have been put out during the past few years, 
the output of bonds for the savings-bank type has 
heen almost nil. Lack of demand for bonds of this 
sort has at times made it seem as though the amounts 
offering were large, but actually such offerings have 
represented little more than moderate amounts tem- 
porarily dislodged. Is there any doubt on that point? 
Let him in whose mind the doubt exists go down into 
the market and make a bid for any considerable 
block of bonds of this sort. Very quickly will he 
find out that the low quotations are being made on 
very small amounts indeed. In any quantity the bonds 
are simply not to be had. And that is now, after two 
years of depression. What will it be when the market 
turns and there develops a rally active demand? 
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Equipped Equipped 


URING January and February, the dullest period in the 
automobile business, we were always over 5,000 cars behind 
our “immediate shipping orders.” From this you can judge what 
the demand will be from now on, which is the most active 


automobile buying season. 


See the Overland dealer in your town now. The earlier 
you book your order the quicker you get your car—and spring 
is practically here. 


Literature on request. Please address Dept. 14 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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How Birds Learn to Sing 


Youne birds learn to sing, as children 
learn to talk, for the most part by imi- 
tating their parents, but, while the mother 
is the chief instructor of baby children, 
the father is the pringipal tutor of baby 
birds. The power of mimicry is strongly 
developed in many birds, like our mocking- 
birds, the English starlings, and the In- 
dian minas, to say nothing of parrots and 


cockatoos. Some years ago there was a 
glossy black hill-mina in the London 


* zoo,” which used to say “I sy!” and 
“ All raight!” with a perfect Cockney ac- 
cent, picked up from a worthy keeper, and 
parrots can learn Hindustani as _ easily 
as the parrot in “ Vert-vert” learned 
French. 

The mocking-bird seems quite  con- 
sciously to imitate other birds. Many 
less conspicuous songsters do the same. 
The little English red-breast, who is the 
true robir, has been heard singing the 
brilliant song of the thrush. The English 
blackbird, one of the finest of feathered 
choristers, has on two or three occasions 
been caught imitating the cheery call of 
chanticleer. An English skylark has bor- 
rowed the homely little song of the chaf- 
finch and converted it into soaring skylark 
rhythms. But quite apart from this ran- 
dom borrowing, which, however, shows 
the perfection of ear and of the faculty of 
mimicry, there is the regular study and 
practice by which young birds learn their 
own proper songs, as well as their call- 
notes, their flight-songs, and the whole 
repertory of bird music. Certain birds 
have been heard giving regular singing 
lessons to their nestlings. Ovenbirds, the 
little brown, gold-crested ground-warblers 
which fill our woods during May and June 
with their excited call: “ Teacher, teacher! 
teacher! teacher!” give their little ones 
systemati¢ singing lessons, while the 
youngsters are still in the brown, Dutch- 
oven shaped nest on the ground that has 
gained the birds their name. First the 
father and mother bird sing a duet; then 
the little ones try to imitate it; the 
parents go over it again, and the young- 
sters try again. After a while the din- 
ner question presses and the elders go 
off to hunt for grubs and caterpillars. 
While they are away the young ones 
practise their singing lesson, going over it 
again and again, and then singing it once 
more after their parents on their return. 
English naturalists have noted very 
similar lessons given in the month of 
August by the familiar and attractive 
yellow bunting, so abundant in the hedge- 
rows and so popular a personage in folk- 
lore. The song of the “* yellowhammer ” 
has for generations Leen .rendered thus: 
“ A little bit of bread and no cheese!” and 
the rendering is excellent. In the month 
of August, then, parent and child, well hid 
in the midst of a thick hawthorn hedge, 
begin their lesson. The parent first sings, 
clearly and distinctly, “A little bit of 
bread and no cheese!” Then the young 
yellowhammer tries to copy it, haltingly 
at first, and perhaps gets as far as “A 
little. . . bit of bread ... and no...” 
and then stops, not remembering, or not 
feeling equal to, the cheese. The parent 
sings again, and the youngster again re- 
peats, still in a weak and uncertain way; 
but as: August merges into September, and 
the haws swell on the boughs, the young 
one’s song grows stronger and more as- 
sured, till at last he graduates with the 
full melody. 

But not all young birds get such regular 
lessons. Many try the songs themselves, 
after listening to their fond fathers, and 
queer, stumbling attempts they make at 
first, very like the efforts of children 
learning to talk. Imitation, therefore, 
counts for much. Thus the eggs of the 
English common linnet have been taken 
from. the nest, and placed under brooding 
skylarks, wood-larks, and titlarks; and in 
each case the young linnets have learned 
the song of their foster parents. But 
imitation is not everything. Quite apart 
from singing lessons and mimicry, song 
seems to be as natural for birds as the 
true baby-talk is for little children, who 
only begin consciously to imitate their 
parents after many months of ‘“ goo- 
goo”-ing and “ba-ba-ba”-ing on their 
own accounts. The European cuckoo, for 
example, is notorious for laying her eggs 
in other birds’ nests, generally those of 
the quiet little hedge-sparrow, just as the 
American cowbird lays hers in the nests 
of the wood-warblers. Yet young cuckoos 
learn to call, though they never know 
their parents, and there is no record of 
their ever repeating the song of their 
involuntary foster parents the hedge- 
sparrows. 





Elephants as Nurses 


Ir is by no means uncommon in India 
for the children of a mahout (the keeper 
of an elephant) to be cared for by his 
animals. The whole family of the mahout 
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thus become, as it were, parasites to the 
elephant by whom they earn their living. 
Instances are not wanting of a mother’s 
systematic placing of her baby in an 
elephant’s care and within reach of its 
trunk while the mother herself goes to 
fetch water or to get wood or materials 
to cook the family meal. 

It is pointed out that no jackal or wolf 
would be likely to pick up and carry off 
a baby which was thus confided to the 
care of an elephant. Most people who 
have lived in the jungle know how very 
possible it is for an animal of the first 
class to carry off a baby when it is lying 
in a hut or when the mother is unpro- 
vided with means togtight off the ma- 
rauder. 

Children brought up in the companion- 
ship of an elephant become ridiculously 
familiar with the big pachyderm and take 
all manner of liberties with him, liberties 
which the elephant seems to endure on 
the principle that they do not annoy him 
while they amuse the child. One may see, 
it is averred, a little native child, quite 
naked, about two feet high, standing on 
an elephant’s bare back and taking it 
down to the water to bathe, vociferating 
all the while in most unbecoming terms 
of native abuse. On arriving at the wa- 
ter the elephant, ostensibly in obedience 
to the child’s command, lies down and 
enjoys himself, leaving just a portion of 
his body, like a small island, above the 
water. Upon this part of the elephant 
the child will stand and shout, yelling 
all the more if he has several companions 
of his own age also in charge of elephants, 
all wallowing in the water around him. 
If the child should slip off his island the 
elephant’s trunk immediately replaces him 
in safety. 

These urchins, when they grow up, be- 
come assistants to the mahouts and in 
time eventually attain the dignity of be- 
coming mahouts themselves. 





The Flavor of Tea 

Ir is probable that many persons who 
are given to “the cup which cheers but 
does not inebriate” have often asked 
themselves, “To what does the tea leaf 
owe its peculiar and delightfully aromatic 
properties ?” 

There seems to be no mystery in regard 
to the matter, although as yet the exact 
nature of the secret has not been deter- 
mined. It may be stated, however, in 
the light of the investigations made by 
the men of science who have given the 
matter study, that tea owes its aromatic 
properties to certain substances .of the 
sort known as “essential oils” and 
“ethers,” present in the leaf in such 
minute quantities that the herb must 
be treated chemically in one-hundred- 
pound lots to obtain, in pure form, even 
a very iittle of the precious ingredients. 

Tea depends for its flavor upon. the 
substances mentioned, and the price tea 


brings is determined practically by no 
other consideration. ‘Tea in China or 


Japan fetches a price ranging fronr fifteen 
cents to fifty dollars a pound, according 
to quality. It is said that the finest teas 
are not imported into the United States, 
for the reason that in- crossing the sea 
they lose their flavor. Why this should 
be so is not, it seems, precisely known; 
and many experiments have been made 
by the government chemists to ascertain 
the reason and to devise remedies in the 
matter. If the loss of flavor incidental 
to ocean transportation is due to salt air, 
then, it is thought, it should be possible 
to discover some means whereby the com- 
mercially prepared leaf may be protected 
from such injury. 

Since it is of the greatest importance 
that the aromatic substances be retained 
in the commercially prepared leaf, the 
process employed in curing the product 
must be such as not to destroy or dis- 
sipate them. From the gathering of the 
leaf to the packing and the shipment 
thereof to market it is this considera- 
tion that chiefly demands attention. 

Very young tea leaves make the best 
tea, since at their stage of development 
they contain the largest percentage of 
aromatic substances. 





The Chinese Taxicab 


WE have been told that the taxicab is 
no new thing, being, in its. general prin- 
ciples, a thing known to the ancient 
Romans; but now an Orientalist goes even 
further and assures us that mechanical 
carts capable of registering distances 
traveled, by counting and recording the 
revolutions of very large cart-wheels, con- 
nected by cogs with other concentric or 
eccentric horizontal and_ perpendicular 
wheels of proportionate diameters, have 
been well known to the Chinese for seven- 
teen or eighteen hundred years. On the 
top of the cart was the figure of a man 
holding a drum, which he beat when one 
li. a third of a mile, was traveled. Some 
carts had, in addition, a figure holding a 
cymbal, which was struck when the drum 
had been beaten ten times. 
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** Anchor Ice” 


Tuts is the popular name given in many 
parts of this country to the ice formed at 
the bottom of swiftly running streams. 
This ice usually forms about stones and 
logs where the current is disturbed. What 
gives it interest is the circumstance that 
its formation seems to be contrary to the 
laws that govern freezing water. 

We know that in still water ice begins 
to form on the surface. We are told 
that in cooling down to thirty-nine de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, water contracts and 
that its specific gravity increases so that 
the colder water will be at the bottom. 
But in cocling from thirty-nine degrees 
down to thirty-two degrees the water- ex- 
pands, and the coldest water will be at 
the top and freezing will begin there. If 
the surface is disturbed by wind or by 
current the crystals cannot attach them- 
selves and ice does not form, though the 
water be cooled below’ the freezing-point. 

It is in these circumstances that ice 
forms at the bottom. One of the puzzling 
features of this formation is that it forms 
where the lower currents seem most dis- 
turbed. 

The watermen of various localities be- 
lieve in the possibility of the water freez- 
ing at the bottom of a river, the surface 
remaining fluid. They assert that boat- 
hooks, eel-picks, etc., constantly come in 
contact with a coating of ice at the bot- 
tom and that large masses of ice are often 
seen rising to the surface with mud, weeds, 
and stone adhering. Millers have asserted 
that the wheels of their watermills have 
become frozen to the bottom of the stream 
while the surface of the water was still 
unfrozen. 





Iron Turned to Copper 


A currous find was made in one of the 
copper-mines at El Cobre, Cuba. These 
mines, once among the richest in the 
world, were abandoned for a long time 
on account of the insurrections in Cuba 
against the Spanish rule. In 1868 the 
coal supply was cut off by the insurgents, 
and consequently pumping became impos- 
sible and the mines became filled with 
water. After the Spanish War an Ameri- 
can company bought the mines and _ pro- 
ceded. to pump out the water. In one 
ot the shafts thus made accessible was 
found what once represented an iron pick- 
ax as well as some crowbars. The metal 
in these implements: had, it is said, turned 
to copper. 

Extraordinary as this may appear, it 
-an be scientifically explained. The water, 
filtering through the rock and the copper- 
ore veins, dissolved some of the copper, 
the solution: containing sulphate of copper. 
As soon: as the sulphurie acid in this 
solution touched the iron it at once dis- 
solved that metal and deposited copper 
in its place, for sulphurie acid has a 
greater affinity for iron than for copper. 
In the process certain impurities which 
had existed in the iron were left behind 
undisturbed. The wooden: handle of the 
ax was in good condition. The metal was 
porous and irregular in shape, but in the 
general outlines preserved the form of the 
ax somewhat enlarged in size. 





Sterilized Soil for Flowers 


Ir is not generally known that the soil 
used by florists for filling window boxes 
and flower-pots is often sterilized. This 
sterilization is not intended primarily for 
the destruction of germs, but for the de- 
struction of all animal and vegetable life 
in the soil, so that weeds will not be 
springing up along with the flowers, and 
worms uprooting the earth. 

The sterilizing device consists of a 
large bin with steam pipes running 
through it about four feet apart. Along 
these pipes there are placed holes at in- 
tervals of a few: inches. The soil—which 
is sod, ploughed up and left to decay for 
a year—is dumped in. Then the steam 
is turned on for half an hour. At the end 
of that time the process is completed. 





The Chinese Woman’s Com- 
plexion 


A Frencu expert has: been giving his 
attention to what he calls “the exquisite 
complexion of the Chinese women.” This, 
he claims, is not due to enameling, as is 
generally supposed, but to careful manipu- 
lation of the face by most expert mas- 
seuses. 

They begin by a gentle pinching of the 
cheeks between the tips of their fingers, an 
operation that consumes a period of ten 
minutes. Then lotions are applied by 
means of absorbent cotton; then comes an 
unguent, and there follows a kneading of 
the cheeks with an extreme delicacy of 
touch, always proceeding from the nose 
and commissures of the lips toward the 
ears. 
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Things have changed. The 
old stage coach has given place 
to the automobile. There are thousands 


of roadside taverns where there were 


hundreds before. Yet all of them and the 
palatial city hotels find 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 Years” 


as popular as it was a century ago. 
Honestly made from the best Penn- 


sylvania Rye and pure mountain 








The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 
An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 

The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to these who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

Entire cottages (including Hotel 
Service) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 
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Prepay Freight and Allow 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial 
The best “Nonskid” puncture- 


proof device on earth for auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles. 


Try Them At Our 


Expense 
Be your own judge—don’t take any 
one’s word for it. ‘The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” 
In 4 Glidden Tours— 
Twin Cities to Fargo, N. Dak., 1909. 
Twin Cities to Helena, Mont., 1911. 
New York City to Jacksonville, Fla., 1911. 
Twin Cities to Winnipeg, Can., 1912. 
It only costs one cent to learn 
our unheard of prices and mar- 
velous guarantee on ‘“ Brictson”’ 
Detachable Treads. 
Write Today for Full Particulars 


The Brictson Mfg. Co. 34, Rice Bite 








DEEP BREATHING 
Makes Vital Force 


My 64 page book DEEP 
BREATHING, is the most 
comprehensive and interesting 
treatise ever published on this 
vital subject. Correct and In- 
correct Breathing are clearly 
described by diagrams. Also 
contains special breathing ex- 
ercises, and hundreds of other 
points of valuable informa- 
tion on Health and Exercise. 
320,000 copies already sold. 
Send ten cents (coin or 
stamps) for a copy. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
1661 Terminal Bidg., 103 Park Ave., N. Y. City 
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The Colors of Precious 
Stones 


Every precious stone has what may be 
valled its ‘“ normal color *—red for rubies, 
blue for sapphires, green for emeralds, 
and so on; but the same sort of stone 
will be found in all the various shades 
of its own normal color. That shade in 
which a stone is most rarely found is 
called its “ perfection color” or “ the gem 
color.” The perfection color of the ruby 
is thus known as “* pigeon blood,” that of 
the sapphire as “ cornflower” or “ royal 
blue.” The color of the finest emeralds 
is called “ velvety.” 

Diamonds should be blue white. With 
diamonds the color is of less importance 
that the brilliance or that indefinable 
thing which jewelers call “ quality.” 
“There are stones,” says one expert, 
‘whose qualities, like those of men, are 
all negative. They show no striking flaws 
even. Avoid them. Others are faulty; 
but somehow one likes them. They have 
character. A crystallized dewdrop that 
holds the play of the sun will have more 
lovers, though there be a black spot in 
the heart of it, than a dead stone which 
barely winks at the light of high noon, 
even if it be perfect.” 

The term “ quality ” refers to that com- 
bination of characteristics that gives to 
some diamonds an extraordinary fire and 
brilliancy. Some “ off-color” stones have 
a finer quality than white gems. 

After brillianey the next consideration 
is color. Of the bluish white, which brings 
the highest prices, there are two kinds, 
a fine clean tint and one that is dark. 
For the reason that the latter is more 
easily discerned many choose it as the 
more valuable. A decided tint is de- 
sirable, but it must be free from any 
blackish admixture. 

Among colored diamonds the rarest tint 
is a ruby red. The best known of such 
diamonds is the “ Halphen,” which weighs 
but one carat. There are red diamonds 
of other shades, but this ruby-colored one 
is said to be unique. 

Next in rarity are the sapphire-blue 
diamonds, of which, according to Streeter, 
there are only five specimens in Europe 
and America. The most wonderful of 
these is the famous “ Hope” diamond, to 
which pertains a long and romantic his- 
tory. 

The stone known as the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s blue-drep diamond, of six or seven 
carats, is thought to have been cut from 
the “ Hope” diamond after it had been 
stolen from the French crown jewels. Of 
the three remaining blue stones one weighs 
only five grains, and one of four and a 
half carats, is rather pale in color. 

The finest green diamond is the Dresden 
specimen, shown in the “ Griine Gewélbe ” 
of that city. It weighs about forty carats 
and cost, in 1753, sixty thousand thalers. 
It is not an emerald green, but is much 
lighter in color. 

For the most part, green diamonds show 
blackish spots at their core. Black dia- 
monds are found in Borneo and Brazil 
and are the hardest substances known. 
Ordinary diamond dust has no effect on 
them, so they must be ground and_pol- 
ished with their own dust. 

One of the finest orange-colored dia- 
monds known, and the largest of any kind 
in this country. is the Tiffany diamond. 
It is from South Africa, or the Cape, as 
all jewelers say, and weighs 125%, carats. 
Yellow diamonds lose their color by most 
artificial lights, but electric light intensi- 
fies it. Fine orange or canary diamonds 
are scarce. Pink and violet diamonds are 
even more rare. The commonest of the 
colored diamonds are the yellowish ones, 
which are hardly deep enough in tone to 
count as more than mere “ off-colored ” 
white stones. 

Certain precious stones evince the curi- 
ous quality of turning color quite of them- 
selves. Chief among these is the tur- 
quoise, which has the unpleasant habit 
of turning green. It is said bv jewelers 
that the use of perfume by the wearer of 
turquoises is often responsible for this 
change. Also those who wear these stones 
must guard them against contact with 
any acid or grease. 

One of the most peculiar of popular 
precious stones is the alexandrite, which, 
when of fine quality, is a beautiful pis- 
tachio green by daylight and a rich rasp- 
berry red by artificial light. Inferior 
specimens of this stone show the same 
change of color, but the tints are not so 
beautiful. The alexandrite was named for 
Alexander Il. of Russia. It was found 
in his own dominions on the very day, 
in 1830, when he came of age, and, curi- 
ously enough, the colors it shows, red and 
green, are those of his flag. Fine speci- 
mens are both rare and valuable. 

Sapphires sometimes display the same 
quality of changing color. In their case 
it is from blue by daylight to a decided 
purple by artificial light. Some years ago 
a jeweler made up a crescent of sapphires 
which in the daytime ranged from bright 
blue at one end to a beautiful plum color 
at the other. At night, however, they be- 
came a uniform rich purple. 
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A CRACKER JAR! 
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THE HOSPITALITY AND GOOD CHEER OF A DISCRIM- 
INATING HOST OR HOSTESS SHOULD INCLUDE 


HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Scientific Auction Bridge 


By E. V. SHEPARD 


* HAVE read all the books on Auction Bridge. E. V. 
Shepard’s is the best of them all. I doubt if a 
better one will ever be written. Other writers 

teach by illustrative hands which you may never hold. 

He gives simple rules for bidding and playing any hand 

possible to deal. He gives valuable facts concerning the 

game which have never before been put in concrete form. 

The work is not based upon personal opinion, but is found- 

ed upon mathematical facts. No other writer has ever 

delved in the principles of the game to an equal extent. 

The results as given through his simple rules are startlingly 

clear. Every player should own a copy of this work. 

** ALEXANDER L. Rosinson, M. D. 
** Vice-President, Knickerbocker Whist Club.” 


16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net. 
| LLLmLrCLrmCWHHAARPER) 6& BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of 
time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. Forfull particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stilesst. Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad st. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave. Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
Dallas, Tex. Puebla, Mexico. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. London, England. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Portland, Me. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbus, Ohio. 








Stonehenge an Astronomical 
Observatory 


THE first step toward a solution of the 
mystery of the great stone monument on 
Salisbury Plain was taken by Sir J. 
Norman Lockyer when he measured the 
exact direction of the axis of the horse- 
shoe temple enclosure, which stands with- 
in two concentric circles of huge stones, 
the whole surrounded by an earthwork 
a hundred yards in diameter. The horse- 
shoe enclosure is formed by ten enormous 
pillar-stones set on end with huge stones 
laid across their tops. Its major axis 
runs approximately from southwest to 
northeast, and. the point at which this 
axis crosses the outer earthwork is marked 
by an opening which gives an uninter- 
rupted view to the horizon. On this axis 
there is a large stone called the sun- 
stone, near which, though not exactly 
above it, the sun rises on midsummer day, 
the point of the summer solstice. Only 
on that day does the sun rise so far to 
the north of east. Lockyer first ascer- 
tained the direction of the axis with the 
perfect accuracy which the theodolite al- 
lows, and then finding a discrepancy be- 
tween the point thus given and the point 
on the horizon at which the sun did in 
fact rise on midsummer’s day, he set 
himself to caleulate backward to the 
time at which the two points exactly co- 
incided. 

Owing to the circular swing of the earth’s 
axis, a swing compared to the slow sway- 
ing of a swiftly spinning top, the axis 
of the earth, which now points to the 
pole star, marks a circle among the stars 
in 25,868 years, causing the equinoctial 
points to rotate around the heavens in the 
same time. This ‘“ precession of the equi- 
noxes” is the great means of reckoning 
larger cycles of time and by means of it 
Lockyer reckoned backward, finding that 
about the year 1680 n.c. the major axis 
of Stonehenge exactly coincided with the 
point of sunrise on the longest day. He 
allowed a margin of 200 years in either 
direction and came to the conclusion that 
the major axis of Stonehenge was laid 
down and the great monument begun on 
a midsummer’s morning somewhere be- 
tween 1880 z.c. and 1480 z.c., the earlier 
date coinciding with the time of Abraham 
while the later is twelve years after the 
Exodus from Egypt. 

Thus are revealed the age and, in part 
at least, the purpose of Stonehenge. It 
is an astronomical observatory between 
three and four millenniums old, dating 
from the end of the neolithic or the be- 
ginning of the bronze period in Britain. 
It furnished the basis for a correct meas- 
urement of time, reckoning the year from 
midsummer day to midsummer day. If 
we follow this clue we may be able to 
solve other questions connected with the 
stone circles. For example, the inner 
stone circle when complete numbered 
forty stones, while the outer numbered 
thirty, the stones of the two circles being 
of different kind and shape. What is the 
meaning of these two numbers?) We may 
conjecture that they are connected with 
the” moon, the great measurer in prim- 
itive astronomy, its name, in many lan- 
guages, coming from a root meaning 
“ measure.” 

The moon measures the month (a word 
derived from moon) and by its phases 
measures the week of seven days. It also 
measures the hour in this way: If the 
full moon at midnight covers, or occults, 
a star, passing across it with its greatest 
width, the star will reappear at the op- 
posite side of the moon in exactly an hour. 
Thus the moon is the great clock. Circling 
all round the sky, the moon will return 
to the same star in twenty-seven days 
and a fraction; but as the earth has 
meanwhile moved forward in its orbit 
the moon will not be full for two days 
more. Each twenty-four hours the moon 
travels a certain distance backward among 
the stars, thus marking out the twenty- 
seven “lunar mansions” of primitive 
astronomy. But this period of twenty- 
seven days and about eight hours is not 
an even part of the solar year of three 
hundred and_ sixty-five days measured 
from one midsummer day to the next. 
It will, however, go almost exactly forty 
times into a period of three years, and 
this fact may be recorded in the forty 
stones of the inner circle of Stonehenge. 
If its builders divided the solar year into 
ten months, as the ten columns of the 
horseshoe enclosure seem to indicate, then 
the outer circle of huge stones, thirty in 
number, would record three years of ten 
solar months each, corresponding to the 
forty rotations of the moon among the 
stars indicated by the inner circle of forty 
stones. The number of days in the solar 
year from midsummer day to midsummer 
day is perhaps recorded in the large outer 
circle of earth, which measures about 
three hundred and sixty-five paces slight- 
ly longer than the Roman military pace. 
Thus the whole building of Stonehenge, 
with its encircling outwork, would be a 
record of just those astronomical facts 
which are required as the basis for ac- 
curate chronology. 
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A Real 1913 Car 





Electric Lights 

Set-in Dash Lights 
Left-side Drive 
Simple Center Control 








Oversize Tires 


15 Roller Bearings 


50% Overcapacity 
No Levers in the Way 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Here are some things which cars must have 


to be really up-to-date. 


These are the things which you'll miss most 
if you fail to get them. 


Note that Reo the Fifth combines them all, 
and combines them in an honest car. 


Coming Features 


Most leading cars now have 
left-side drive. Note that fact 
carefully. The driver sits 
close to the car he passes, as in 
European cars. 


All leading cars now have 
set-in dash lights, to displace 
the old side oil lamps. 


Leading cars now employ 
big tires. They are costly, but 
the day of skimpy tires is over. 
They cost too much for up- 
keep. 


Mark these facts, whatever 
car you buy. Don’t buy a car 
already out-of-date. What 
leading cars do this year, most 
cars must do next. 


Greater Care 


Then leaders now are build- 
ing cars with immensely great- 
er care. They have seen that 
cars built otherwise don’t live. 


This means Timken bear- 
ings instead of common ball 
bearings. Not merely a couple 
to claim their use, but roller 
bearings throughout. 


It means drop forgings in 
place of steel castings, to 
avoid the risk of flaws. In 
Reo the Fifth we use 190. 


It means steel made to 
formula, and analyzed twice. 
It means gears tested for 
75,000 pounds per tooth. 


It means big margin of 
safety. Driving parts made 
one-half stronger than neces- 
sary. 


It means a $75 magneto— 


R. M. Owen & Co. “xz. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
| 











A doubly-heated carburet- 
or— 


Big brakes —big springs, 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 


Every Precaution 


The leading makers employ 
every precaution. Every part 
is compelled to pass radical 
tests and inspections. 


Important parts are hand- 
fitted, and ground over and 
over to get utter exactness. 
Modern, costly machines are 
used in the gear cutting. 


Engines are given five long- 
continued tests, and the tested 
engines are taken apart and 
inspected. 


Genuine leather and the 
best curled hair are used in 
upholstery, so the car won’t 
soon look old. 


Nothing is ever rushed. 


Insist on Them 


This is the practice in costly 
cars. That’s what makes them 
costly. But no man in these 
days should at any price buy 
a car without them. 


What pride can one take in 
a car with features distinctly 
out-of-date? What satisfac- 
tion is there in a car that’s 
poorly built? 


Soon troubles begin—soon 
repairs begin. And the cost 
of upkeep makes the car a 
burden. 


The Simple 


Reo the Fifth has no levers, 
side or center. Nothing on 
either side blocks the way of 
the driver. He is never com- 
pelled to dismount in the 
street, nor enter from the 
street. 


All the gear shifting is done 
with a center rod, out of the 
way. It is done by moving 
this rod only three inches in 
each of four diréctions. It’s as 
simple as moving the spark 
lever. 


Ineach Reothe Fifth we spend 
$200 in features and cautions 
which some call unnecessary. 


We save it in factory eff- 
ciency. By confining our out- 
put to only one model we save 
about 20 per cent. ‘That’s 
why a car, built as we build it, 
can be sold at the Reo price. 


It means to you a long- 
lived car—a car that keeps its 
newness. It means a car dis- 
tinctly up-to-date. 


One wrongs himself if he 
lets any inducement sell him a 
lesser car. 


Rod Control 


Both brakes are operated 
by foot pedals. 


This is also a coming fea- 
ture. You will see why it must 
be. Itis one you should have 
on a new car. 


A thousand dealers handle 
Reo the Fifth. Write for our 
1913 catalog and we will tell 
you where to see the car. 





30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 


Tires— 
34x4 Inches 

Center 
Control 

15 Roller 
Bearings 

Demountable 

ims 

3 Electric 
Lights 

190 Drop 
Forgings 
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Top and windshield not included in price. 





Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
Passenger Prest-O-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $179.) 


Bodies Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. 








Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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“ PRISCILLA” 


FROM WATER-COLOR BY TRAVER 
IN THE 
PRIVATE GALLERIES OF C. W. POST 


"Way Back in Plymouth Days 


Indian Corn was the staple food of the forefathers of the Republic. Today, we, 
of a later generation, eat 


Post Toasties 


—a delicious food 





Made from the same nutritious grain, but representing three centuries of food progress. 


‘Toasties (sold by grocers everywhere) are thin bits of selected white com, first 


cooked, then toasted to a golden brown. They are served direct from the package, 
and with cream are delicious. 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 














